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MEMOIRS  of  the  Right  Honourable  lations,  and  a  proper  judge  of  the  diffc- 
CH ARLES  H^OLFRAN  CORNfVALLt  rcnce  between  legal  and  illegal  demands^ 
E/q;  SPEAKER  of  the  HOUSE  of  was  appointed  principal  commiiiicner  for 
COMMONS.  adjufting  and  liquidating  theie  intricate 

accounts.  The  happy  confequences  of 

THE.eledtion  of  a  new  Speaker  of  the  Mr  Ci'rnwall’s  affiduity  and  judgment^ 
Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  meeting  and  of  the  minifter*8  reiclution  and  intc- 
of  the  new  Parliament,  having  been  at-  grity,  were  a  faving  to  the  nation  of  fcvc- 
tended  with  an  animated  debate  and  ral  millions. 

a  warm  conteft,  almoft  unprecedented  in  At  the  general  election  in  1768,  Mr 
the  annals  of  Parliament,  public  curiofity  Cornwall  was  returned  member  for 
is  naturally  excited  to  know  fomething  of  Grampeund,  a  Corniih  borough,  the 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  chofen  to  that  Duke  of  Grafton  being  then  Firft  Lord 
high  dignity,  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  of  the  Treafury,  and  was  in  the  lift  of 
oppofition,  determined,  as  far  as  in  them  his  opponents,  particularly  in  the  affair 
lay,  to  reinftate  the  old  Speaker.  of  the  Middlefex  eledion  ;  for  we  find 

Mr  Cornwall  was  educated  for  the  his  name  amongft  the  minority,  who 
profeffion  of  the  law,  was  called  to  the  thought  that  the  votes  of  1143  freeholders 
bar,  and  rifing  in  practice  when  the  late  who  had  elected  Mr  Wiikes,  ought  to 
Mr  Grenville  was  at  the  head  of  the  have  intitled  him  to  his  feat,  inftead  of 
Treafury.  That  honeft  minifter,  how-  296,  feating  Colonel  Luttrell ;  fo  that 
ever  miftaken  he  may  have  been,  in  the  Mr  Wilkes  has  now  the  fatisfa^tion  of 
opinion  of  many  perfons  of  great  abilities,  feeing  an  able  lawyer  eledted  speaker  of 
in  taxing  America,  is  allowed  by  all  to  the  Houfe  of  Commoub,  who  gave  hia 
have  been  a  faithful  adminiftrator  of  the  vote  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  his  clcc- 
piiblic  revenues.  The  moft  extravagant  tion,  and  the  further  pleafurr  of  having 
demands  being  made  upon  the  Treafury,  it  declared  by  the  prefent  niinittry,  that 
after  the  laft  war,  by  the  army  commiL  Mr  Cornwall  is  duly  qualified  for  his 
faries,  German  and  Engliib,  for  forage  high  office,  by  bis  knowledge  of  the  la^vos 
and  other  articles  furnifticd  to  the  Britiih  of  the  land^  and  of  the  la^iv  of  Parliament* 
and  German  forces  in  the  pay  of  Great  His  friends,  no  doubt,  will  avail  them- 
Britain,  ferving  in  Germany,  Mr  Gren-  felves  of  this  circumftancc,  to  fupport  the 
villc  determined  to  have  their  accounts  motion  which  he  has  annually  made  for 
fqrutinizcd,  and  if  the  charges  were  not  the  Houle  to  refeind  the  relolulion  by 
equitable,  to  reduce  them.  Mr  Coin-  which  Colonel  Luttrell  was  declared  duly 
wall  being  (killed  in  arithmetical  calcu-  ele<^ed  \  cfpccially  as  fq  many  friends  of 
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the  conllitutlon  regard  it  to  this  day  as  a 
daring  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  Great  Britain. 

It  appears  by  Mr  Cornwall’s  conduct 
in  Parliament)  that  he  continued  with  the 
oppofition  till  the  year  1774^  when  ap¬ 
proving  of  the  coercive  meafures  againft 
America^  he  was  taken  into  adminiftra- 
tion,  being  appointed  a  Lord  ot  the  Trea- 
fury  at  the  fame  time  with  Lord  Beau¬ 
champ,  in  the  room  of  Mr  Charles  Fox, 
dtfmifred  for  voting  againft  the  fame 
meafures,  and  the  promotion  of  Jeremiah 
Dyfon  to  be  Cofferer  of  the  Houiliold  — 
This  promotion  took  place  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  the  Parliament  was  dilTul* 
ved  in  (Mober. 

Mr  Cornwall  was  chofen  in  the  next 
Parliament  member  for  Winchelfea,  one 
of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and  at  the  general 
cle^ion  for  the  prefent  new  Parliament, 
he  was  rechofen  for  the  fame  place.— 
This,  we  find,  was  objeded  to  him  by  his 
opponents,  and  likewife  his  being  a  place¬ 
man,  on  a  fuppofition  that  both  thefe 
filuations  fubje^  him  to  the  infiuence  of 
the  crown ;  but  thefe  objedions  were 
anfwercd,  by  quoting  precedents  of  mem¬ 
bers  under  the  fame  circumltaaces  having 
been  cleded  Speakers. 

It  remains  only  to  obferve,  that  Mr 
Cornwall’s  perfonal  advantages,  as  well 
as  his  mental  accomplifhments,  peculiarly' 
qualify  him  for  his  high  (lation.  In  his 
countenance  are  combined  dignity  to' 
command,  and  affability  to  condefeend. 
He  is  remarkably  tall,  has  the  appearance 
of  full  health,  vigour,  and  adivity.  In 
fine,  he  Teems  as  if  he  could  be  the  Atlas 
of  a  falling  Houfe;  there  is  therefore  no 
doubt  but  he  will  firmly  and  nobly  fup- 
port  a  new  one. 

SKETCHES  tf  the  CHARACTERS  and 
POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  MEMBERS  of  the  HOUSE  of 
COMMONS.  fP*  a7oJ 

WESTMINSTER. 

Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 

This  gentleman  has  been  fo  long  the 
objed  of  popular  favour,  and  of 
courfc  the  theme  of  popular  converfation, 
that  there  is  little  left  in  his  hiftory  for 
induftry  to  drfeover,  malice  to  traduce, 
or  partiality  to  blazon.  We  (hall  not,- 
therefore,  in  this  account  affed  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  biographical  relation^  nor 
ffurfue  thit  wonderful  geniut  through  all 
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the  eccentricities  and  irregular  occurren¬ 
ces  of  a  complex  life,  but  confine  our* 
felvcs  to  his  political  portrait  only,  and 
endeavour  to  convey  fomc  faint  reprefen- 
tation  of  his  excellencies  as  a  fpeaker,  and 
talents  as  a  legiflUor. — Corrupt  inconfif- 
tcncy  in  his  political  tenets  is  the  impu¬ 
tation  which  has  been  generally  urged 
againft  Mr  Fox,  as  the  predominant  ble- 
mid)  of  his  public  charader.  Seven  years 
ago  he  was  the  adherent  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  adminiftration.  He  fpoke  for  them, 
— voted  with  them, — nay,  he  was  even 
an  advocate  for  the  grand  objed  of  the 
political  contention  of  the  day — American 
taxation  itfelf. 

Tliefe  fads  are  uncontroverted,  and  to 
the  different  parties  which  at  prefent  di¬ 
vide  the  nation  they  will  appear  in  very 
different  lights. 

The  one  party  will  not  hefitate  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  pronounce  that  this  alteration  of 
fentiment  proceeds  from  a  rooted  want 
of  the  principles  of  honour  and  integrity. 

The  other  party,  while  they  admit  the 
fad,  deny  that  it  in  any  degree  diminiffics 
the  importance  of  Mr  Fox’s  political  cha¬ 
rader. — Is  there,  fay  they,  an  adual  ne- 
ceflity  for  you  adhering  to  every  opinion 
you  once  have  formed  ?  Arc  events,  and 
all  the  cafualities  that  time  and  experi¬ 
ence  bring  with  them,  to  have  no  inilu- 
ence  upon  the  judgment  ?  or  is  blind  and 
fiiperftitious  attachment  a  virtue  ?  If  fo, 
and  if  politics  be  the  only  fubjed  of  hu¬ 
man  difcuilion  in  which  a  liberal  altera¬ 
tion  of  fentiments  is  to  be  precluded,  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  Mr  Fox  is  guilty  of  the 
charge  imputed  to  him. 

IF,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  but  rcafona- 
ble  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  impoillble  for 
him  to  anticipate  contingencies,  and  de- 
velope  the  ftcrets  of  futurity  ;  to  deted 
unformed  follies  and  embryo  abfnrdiliet ; 
to  forefee  that  the  Premier  would  forfakc 
bis  general  charader  of  good  fenfe,  dege¬ 
nerate  into  the  fyftematic  fabricator  of 
niMiilterial  puerilities,  and  prptrad  the 
war  in  quefiion,  till  the  hereditary  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  date  had  fuffered  deep  and 
dangerous  amputation,  and  the  kingdom 
was  reduced  to  the  lowed  verge  of  politi¬ 
cal  calamity ; — if  it  was  impoffible  for 
him  to  forefee  this, "then  his  previous  fen¬ 
timents  might  be  as  juft  as  hie  fubfequent 
ones,  each  be  the  effed  of  convidion  un¬ 
der  different  circamftances,  and  be  equal¬ 
ly  the  effufions  of  unbiaffed  finccrity. 
This,  then,  is  the  p^oint  in  which  this  ac- 
cufatioa  termioates.  If  Mr  Fox  poiTcff* 
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fed  the  power  of  predit^ion,  then  is  he 
devoid  of  principle.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  difcft  him  of  the  talent  of  prophecy, 
then  you  lofe  the  bafis  of  your  charge, 
and  ccafe  to  have  any  demonftrable,  or 
even  probable  imputation  againtt  the  ho- 
nefty  of  his  fentiments,  or  the  integrity  of 
hie  parliamentary  condu<fl-. 

But  we  ftial!  quit  thefc  difputed  points, 
that  we  may  do  juftice  to  that  part  of  our 
hero’s  character  in  which  alt  parties  ac* 
knowledge  him  unequalled.  Mr  Fox,  as 
an  orator,  has,  perhaps,  never  been  excel¬ 
led  in  any  age  or  country.  There  have 
been  few  periods  more  propitious  to  pu¬ 
blic  fpcaking  than  the  prefent ;  and  if  we 
eftimatc  indeed  from  the  univerlality  of 
the  acquifition,  this  may  be  fairly  deno¬ 
minated  the  peculiar  sera  of  oratory,  the 
golden  age  of  eloquence.  Under  the 
weight,  however,  of  an  extenfive  emula¬ 
tion,  and  the  buftic  of  general  competi¬ 
tion,  Mr  Fox  ihines  with  a  lulfre  all  his 
own,  and  a  pre-eminence  that  no  rival- 
ihip  can  obfeure. 

Whether  we  judge  of  his  fpeechesfrom 
their  effedt,  or  by  an  analytical  inveftiga- 
tion  of  their  conftituent  ingredients,  we 
muft  be  equally  compelled  to  feel  and  to 
admire.  It  is  the  property  of  one  man’s 
eloquence  to  convince,  of  another’s  to 
charm,  and  another’s  to  animate.  Ali 
thefe  qualities,  however,  arc  united  in  this 
orator,  whofe  reafoning  produces  all  the 
efFcdt,  without  the  labour,  of  precifion, 
whofe  language  is  the  criterion  of  clafiical 
neatnefs  and  poliflied  energy,  and  wtiofe 
fancy  is  the  incxhauftihle  Iburcc  of  ele¬ 
gant  illuttraticn  and  infinite  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  elaborate  exertions  of  more 
methodical  reafoners  leave  the  mind  to 
the  influence  of  judgment  only,  and  the 
dull  bias  of  inactive  convidtion  ; — but  Mr 
Fox’s  eloquence  mixes  enthufiafm  with 
concurrence,  and  zeal  with  demonftration; 
you  are  filled  at  once  with  aconfeioufnefs 
of  the  truth  of  his  argumentation,  and  an 
ardour  for  carrying  the  ohjedt  ot  it  into 
inHantaneous  execution.  Such  is  the  ex¬ 
cellent  combination  of  his  powers,  he 
proves  and  animates,  convinces  and  in- 
fpircs.  To  give  a  compleat  finilh  to  the 
eulogy,  which  cannot  be  exaggerated,  he 
polfelTes  at  once  the  fplendid  flow  and 
iubtile  difcrimination  of  Burke,  the  far- 
callic  humour  and  poignant  feverity  of 
Barrc,  the  prorapt  elegance  and  indelibe¬ 
rate  regularity  of  Dunning,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  torrent  of  Chatham. 


Sir  George  Brydgf. s  Rodney. 

THE  gallant  Admiral  Rodney  is  the 
defeendant  of  a  noble  family,  being  a  col¬ 
lateral  branch  of  the  line  of  Chandos,  and 
indeed  a  near  relation  to  the  prefent  Duke. 
His  name  Brydges  was  the  confequence 
and  indication  of  this  conTanguinity ;  he 
was  called  George  at  the  exprefh  rvquelt 
of  George  II.  who  was  particularly  par¬ 
tial  to  the  family,  of  which  he  gave  a  fif- 
ficieot  teftimony,  by  the  honour  he  did 
them  of  being  the  pcrfonal  fponfor  of  the 
prefent  Admiral.  The  good  old  King 
promifed  his  parents  on  the  day  of  hi* 
chrifteniog,  that  if  the  boy  lived  he  would 
make  him  an  Admiral ;  an  engagement, 
which,  with  a  kind  of  antiquated  honour, 
he  was  fo  anxious  to  fulfil,  that  he  laid 
himfelf  open  to  a  charge  of  unjuft  preci¬ 
pitation  in  his  eager  efforts  towards  its 
completion?  Sir  George  retained  the  un¬ 
abated  afFc<5fion  of  his  royal  benefatflor  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  and,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  fuch  a  patronage,  performed 
various  adions  in  his  profcfTion,  that  re- 
‘flei^led  almoft  equal  honour  on  himfelf 
and  his  protestor.  His  bufy  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  is  firmed  for  war  alone  In  the 
buftle  of  perpetual  employment,  or  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  he  is  the  man  of  biifinefs 
and  the  her'»: — but  the  ij)adive  indolence 
of  peace  not  only  unnerves  but  perverts 
the  properties  of  his  foul,  and  brings  him, 
with  all  his  virtues,  below  the  ftandard 
even  ofc<>mmon  competition,  it  wa*?  the 
effed  of  eafe  that  introd'*  *eii  in  him  the 
difpofition,  or  rather  enthufiafm,  tor  play ; 
and  perhaps  no  individual  ever  filtered 
more  by  the  prevalence  •<.  any  fpecieP  of 
mental  bias  than  ae,  under  the  influence 
of  this  unfortunate  propcnfity.  He  haa 
experienced,  from  hie  unreflrained  indul¬ 
gence  of  this  unhappy  turn,  fume  of  the 
inoft  vulgar  and  feeling  confequenccs  of 
diftrefs,  and  has,  in  various  periods  and 
fituations  of  life,  been  prefcrvcd  from 
thofc  worft  effcdfi  of  poverty,  neglcdf  and 
contempt,  by  the  influence  only  of  his 
known  charaefter  as  a  man,  and  a  feaman, 
and  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  integtity  and  honour,  which  ne¬ 
ver  forfook  him  in  the  extreme^  hour  o| 
his  emergency. 

The  recent  and  ^orious  extrication  bF 
this  excellent  feaman  from  all  his  difficul¬ 
ties  muft  have  given  the  moft  fincerc  fa* 
tisfadion  to  every  honeft  Englilbman.  A 
qgreftion  has  been  often  aiked  with  refpect 
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to  him,  Why  has  fuch  a  man  fuffercd  fiich 
reglcft,  at  a  period  when  his  ferviccs 
might  have  fo  materially  benefitted  hie 
country  ?  It  is  not  for  ih  to  dcvelopc  the 
latent  ablurdities,  which  arc  fometimes 
to  be  met  with,  even  in  the  higher  orders 
of  the  ‘tale,  nor,  were  we  fo  dirpofed,  is 
fuch  k  communication  always  either  po¬ 
litic  or  fecure. — A  tale  has  been  told, 
howevc*,  refpe»^tnig  thin  tranfaition,  that 
would  fa-prize  ihc  dulled  and  animate 
the  coldtll  oi  our  countrymen.  What 
Would  rht  people  of  this  country /aj^^  if 
they  were  toid  that  the  high  fource  of  all 
olb'!iai  dignities  in  thi:'  country  had  been 
contamutated  with  fufpicions  even  againft 
the  courage  of  this  excellent  commander  ? 
Whai  would  they  doy  if  they  knew  the 
h^nd  that  had  adminiftcred  the  poifon? — 
We  mud  leave  them  to  deliberate  upon 
fuppofed  fenfations,  and  to  combat  with 
their  ideal  refentment  without  any  fur» 
ther  intimation,  but  juft  to  cbferve,  that 
the  malice  wnich  could  traduce  fuch  opi¬ 
nions  in  point  of  profeflional  competen* 
cy,  could  depreciate  fuch  fcrviccs,  and 
blacken  fuch  bravery,  muft  convey  the 
completed  demonftration  of  a  depravity 
that  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  a  confum- 
mation  ot  degeneracy  that  denotes  the  laft 
crilis  of  political  infirmity. 

jlCCOUNTo/a  MODERN  FINE  GEN- 
FLEMAN. 

To  the  Publisher,  ise, 

S  I  R, 

AM  one  of  the  mod  unfortunate  men 
upon  earth  ;  I  take  all  the  pains  in  the 
world  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  egad  I  can’t  get  any 
body  to  take  notice  of  me. 

But  I  will  give  you  a  (ketch  of  my  hif< 
lory,  and  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourfelf. 

At  the  death  of  an  uncle,  who  kindly 
had  made  me  maftcr  of  five  ihoufand 
pounds  by  his  laft  will  and  teftament,  I 
emancipated  from  the  fervile  drudgery  of 
Si  haberda flier’s  counter,  and  refoived  to 
fet  up  for  myfelf  as — a  gentleman.  I  not 
only  refoived  to  engage  in  the  prof^Jfioriy 
but  Nature  having  given  me  “  a  Ipirit  of 
^**^9  *  I  determined  to  make  a  figure  in  it  ; 
and,  in  (hort,  to  didinguiOi  niyiclf  in  the 
world  fomehow  or  other ;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  enjoy  the  fupremc  pleafurc  of  being 
known  and  talked  of  by  every  body. 

The  firft  and  molt  obvious  method 
that  occurred  to  me  of  attaining  this  dc- 
fircablc  end,  was,  to  be  always  in  the 


pink  of  the  mode.  Accordingly  I  bad  the 
iatisfa^ion  of  having  the  fourth,  if  not 
the  third  fuohtie  hat  that  was  worn  in  thia 
metropolis,  and  my  buckles  were  a  full 
inch  larger  every  w^ay  than  Sir  David 
Dimple’s.  Would  you  believe  it,  though 
with  thefe  qualifications  I  paraded  at 
every  public  place,  and,  mod  likely,  was 
the  fnbjt<5t  of  imitation,  I  had  the  morti- 
ficaiion  of  never  being  avow^edly  taken 
notice  of  ?  Once,  indeed,  1  had  nearly 
fucceeded,  by  running  my  crane-necked 
phaeton  foul  of  a  brewer’s  dray,  and 
being  thrown  out  of  it  into  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  cellar  ;  but  unfortunately  for  me,  Sir 
Jacky  Jehu  having  engrofled  the  public 
attention,  by  driving  his  phaeton,  drawn 
by  twelve  Weftminllcr  electors,  againft  a 
fandman’s  jack-afs  on  Newmarket  courfe 
— the  only  poor  confolation  1  had  for 
breaking  my  collar-bone,  was  feeing  the 
affair  in  the  Daily  Advertifer,  but  with¬ 
out  my  name  in  the  paragraph.  This 
difappointment  increafed  the  fever  which 
the  accident  had  brought  on  me,  and  in  a 
paroxyfm  of  rage  I  burnt  my  while  hat, 
broke  my  buckles,  and  d — d  the  Daily 
Advertifer,  forefwore  crane- necked  phae¬ 
tons  for  ever  and  ever,  and  refigned  my- 
fclf  to  water-gruel  and  patience,  with  a 
thorough  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  the 
public. 

As  my  bodily  wound  grew  better,  that 
of  my  mind  broke  out  anew.  I  looked 
round  me,  and  faw  men  rife  into  public 
notoriety,  merely  by  the  fingularity  of 
their  appearance.  I  immediately  befpokc 
a  very  fmall  hat,  bought  my  foolboy’a 
little  filver  buckles,  which  were  almoft 
worn  out  with  cleaning,  had  niyhtad  or¬ 
namented  with  a  ramilie  queue,  ordered 
my  fervant,  on  pain  of  my  difpleafure,  to 
remember  that  1  never  (haved  oftner  than 
twice  a-week ;  and,  as  it  was  in  the  month 
of  July,  I  had  a  full  fuit  of  velvet  made 
up  for  me,  with  (liort  Ikirls.  I  fweated 
through  the  dimmer  with  fome  degree  of 
fatisfaclion,  as  I  had  fcveral  times  heard 
myfelf  laughed  at  in  the  Mall,  with, 
“  Who  is  he  ?  Some  queer  mortal  of  rank 
and  fortune,  I  fuppofe,  or  he  would  not 
dare  to  be  fo  lingular.”  This  confoIeJ 
me  for  the  attack  of  a  fever,  in  fpite  of 
which  I  dill  buttoned  my  coat.  Winter 
coming  on,  I  found  it  neceffary  to  change 
my  drefs  ;  my  velvet  w’as  laid  by — but, 
alas  ! — never  fliall  I  forget  the  fatal  day— 
the  firft  time  I  had  fported  a  cotton  coat, 
with  dimity  waiftcoat  and  breeches,  in 
tbs  middle  of  December,  1  was  icized 
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with  a  violent  fit  of  the  rheumatifm, 
which  confined  me  to  my  room  for  fiK 
weeks.  Convinced  by  experience,  that 
fny  conftitution  would  oblige  me  to 
fubmit  to  the  fafhion  of  the  feafjn,  1 
cave  up  all  thoughts  of  fingularity  in 
drefs. 

A  whim  for  fcribbling  then  feized  me, 
and  the  penny  pofi-officc  got  many  Ihii- 
lings  by  <hc  loads  of  Bsn-mots^  Epigrams^ 
and  Acrofiicsy  which  1  fent  to  all  the  ma¬ 
gazines  and  news- papers.  It  is  true,  I 
was  noticed  by  them  all,  but  it  was  only 
in  their  acknowledgments  to  correfpon- 
dents.  I  now  revenged  myfclf  on  the  edi¬ 
tors,  for  their  infenfibility  to  my  deferts, 
by  adopting  the  eafy  method  of  fathering 
all  the  anonymous  pieces  poflefled  of  any 
degree  of  merit  that  were  publifhed. 
Odes  and  love  fongs  I  openly  avowed ; 
nay,  I  have  been  often  complimented  up¬ 
on  an  eflay.  I  began  to  take  confequence 
on  myfelf,  and  even  gave  ihrewd  hints  as 
to  “  Anticipation^^*  and  the  “  CaJJete 
Ter/e,”  till  unluckily  I  had  a  djfpute  as  tq 
the  grammatical  propriety  of  feme  poetry 
which  had  appeared  iii  a  morning  paper. 
Damning  the  printer  for  his  negligence,  I 
took  out  my  manufeript,  which  I  had  juft 
copied  from  the  fame  paper,  to  compare 
it ;  but  on  examination,  the  lines  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  exiradled  from  Pope’s  Eldfe  to 
Abelard^  when  the  laugh  was  fo  ftrong 
againft  me,  that  I  dared  not  own  even  a 
rebus  afterwards. 

Thinking  it  might  not  be  quite  fo  fafe 
to  attempt  gaining  the  reality  of  an  afthir 
of  gallantry,  I  determined  to  content  mv- 
felf  with  the  appearance  of  it,  and  eftabliflr 
my  reputation  for  intrigue^  by  the  fame 
means  as  a  thoufand  pretty  fellows  do 
every  day.  To  ladies,  with  w'hom  I  was 
not  much  acquainted,  I  bowed  with  a 
myfterioiis  air  from  a  fide- box.  Thofe 
whom  1  knew  better  I  attacked  with  a 
whifper,  and  a  familiar  laugh.  Whenever 
I  heard  a  pretty  woman’s  name  mention¬ 
ed,  who  had  an  old  or  an  ill  natured  huf-' 
band,  I  would  either  gulp  my  glafs  in  a 
hurry,  with  “  Come,  here’s  t’ye,”  as  if 
I  meant  from  delicacy  to  turn  the  con- 
verfation,  or,  in  an  aftedtrd  paftion,  cfflr 
to  ftake  my  life  on  her  htniour,  though 
no  man  in  the  company  had  doubted  it, 
and  the  next  moment  take  out  a  letter, 
read  the  ruperfeription,  fmile,  and  put  it 
up  again.  Ye^  all  rny  pains  ware  thrown 
away.  In  vain  did  I  daily  examine  the 
morning  papers ;  not  a  daih  nor  a  ftar 
could  1  find  that  would  apply  to  me;  and 


though  I  guefled  that  at  a  moderate  com¬ 
putation  I  muft  have  ruined  threefcorc  re¬ 
putations  this  ewayy  it  feemed  they  were 
not  in  the  leaft  the  wwrfe  for  it.  Out  of 
all  patience  that  nobody  would  take  up 
the  pen  againft  me,  I  rcfolved  to  paragraph 
mylclf.  Here  again  my  firft  efTay  was  un- 
fuccefgful.  I  penned  as  pointed  a  para¬ 
graph  as  ever  was  meant  to  wound  virtue, 
againft  “  a  certain  widow  bewitched,  not 
a  hundred  miles  from”  where  I  lived. 
Now  I  thought  I  had  triumphed  ;  and  I 
viewed  my  own  Italics  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  paper  with  rapture.  The  lady’g 
brother  went  to  the  printer,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  difeevered  the  paragraph  to  be 
of  my  hand- writing.  lie  came  to  my 
lodgings  with  a  canc.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  the  pariiculars  of  what  pafTed 
between  us  ;  but  for  once  I  was  happy  to 
cfcape  public  notice,  and  I  kept  my  room 
for  a  fortnight. 

Once  more  reduced  to  wander  on  the 
feaof  oblivion,  iu  vain  I  fought  a  pilot  to 
guide  me  to  the  ever-defired  haven  of  pu- 
blici  attention,  till  reading  in  the  paper* 
an  account  ?  due!,  in  <which  neither 
party  ^ms  r^ounded^  1  found  my  courage 
rile.  I  read  the  paragraph  again.--  - 
“  A  pillol  fired  without  efierft— Another 
difeharged  in  the  air— Seconds  interpofed 
— Apologies  interchanged — neither  partj 
nveunded !**  It  was  glorious!  I  fnapped 
niy  fingers  in  rapture  like  Parfou  Adams, 
and  began  penning  a  challenge,  before  1 
bad  thought  of  who  I  w^as  to  quarrel  with* 
Before  1  had  half  finifhed  it,  an  acquain¬ 
tance  dropt  in,  “  Yon  know  Dick  H  ■■  - 
of  our  county  militia?”  “  Very  well; 
what  of  him  ?” — “  Shot  through  the 
heart  in  a  duel  at  Coxheath  yefterday  !’' 
I  hefitated,  laid  afide  my  pen,  and  put  my 
challenge  in  my  pocket.  “  This  fliall  not 
be  my  way  of  getting  into  public  notice, 
thought  I.” 

“  Well  (continues  my  friend,  in  the 
fame  breath)  you  have  fecn  the  new  play, 
donbdtfs?  It  is  charming!  the  author 
will  be  iinmoitalized  !” — “  And  why  may 
not  I  be  thus  immortalized  ?  (exclaimed  f 
to  myfelf) ;  this  is  better  than  being  Hiot 
through  the  heart  at  Coxheaih.”  As  foon 
as  my  friend  had  left  me,  I  began  a  play, 
A  play  !  a  dozen  plays  I  (honld  rather 
fay.  In  the  courfe  of  a  w  eek,  I  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  dramatis  perfona  of  two  come¬ 
dies,  ttic  title  ot  a  farce,  almoft  the  iifth 
ad  of  a  tragedy,  which  1  intended  to  finiili 
as  foon  as  I  had  fixed  on  a  plot  for  the 
firft  four.  A  firing  of  rhymes  for  ao  ope- 


ra,  and  Harlrquin’*  dying  fpecch  (adapt¬ 
ed  to  Gramachrec  Molly)  for  a  fpcakmg 
pantomime.  After  fpending  a  month  in 
cor.fidering  which  of  ihefe  pieces  I  ihould 
liniOi  fira,  I  refolved  to  join  their  various 
excellencies  in  one,  under  the  title  of  a 
Dramatic  JumbU.  The  whim  pleafed  me. 
1  had  planned  it  out  in  five  a6ts,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  of  a  different  nature,  and 
laid  in  different  countries.  The  fiifl  adt 
was  tragedy  %  and  lay  in  America  ;  the  fc- 
\cond,  comedy i  feemed  to  agree  beft  with 
the  manners  of  France  ;  opera  for  the 
third,  was  of  courfe  in  its  native  foil  of 
Italy  \  farce  for  the  fourth,  I  thought 
(conlidering  the  hie  clciftions,  and  the 
prefcni  filuation  of  affiirs)  might  do  very 
well  for  our  own  country.  A»  for  my 
concluding  ad  tf  pantomime,  1  laid  the 
fcenc  in  the  avorld  in  the  moon  !  Ah  !  Mr 
£ditor !  there  was  fatire!  Harlequin-Prime 
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fecietics — a  touch  at  the.critics— cledions 
— proceffions — Newgate  in  flames,  and 
.the  lalt  feene  concluding  with  a  view  of  Dr 
CraJjam's  celeftial  bed !  Well,  Sir,  it  was 
oflered  to  the  managers  of  both  houfes, 
«nd  rejeded.  I  then  lent  to  the  fummer 
theatre,  but  the  little  king  of  the  Hay- 
market  affuming  an  arch  look,  told  me, 
1  beat  his  Genius  of  Norfenfe  all  hollow.; 
that  his  pfci'C  was  fiudied  nonfenfe,  but 
mine  was  really  too  good,  too  natural,  for 
the  fiage.  In  fhort,  Sir,  not  a  Angle  ma¬ 
nager  would  even  give  me  a  chance  of 
having  my  piece  damned.  I^pw  that 
would  have  been  fome  confolation.  1 
Ihould  at  leaft  have  been  abufed  by  name 
in  the  news-papers,  known  behind  the 
icenee,  and  pointed  at  as  the  author  of  the 
lafl  new  piece  that  was  knocked  up ;  then  I 
might  have  railed  at  party,  and  the  bad 
tafte  of  the  town,  till  I  was  hoarft;  that 
would'tiavc  been  fomething,  you  know. 

But  I  will  trouble  you  no  longer,  Mr 
Editor,  with  an  enumeration  of  my  dil- 
appointmente ;  I  hope  they  will  be  at  an 
end,  by  your  accepting  the  offer  1  now 
make  you  ot  writing  for  you  occafionally ; 
and  therefore  beg  you  will  ufher  me  into 
public  notice,  by  allowing  me  to  com¬ 
mence  your  correfpondent.  i  am.  Sir, 
Tour's,  tio,. 

William  Wou'd  be. 

P.  S.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  buy  a  gig — 
you  know  they  arc  quite  the  .thing  now. 
Would  you  advife  me  to  it  ?  i  think  if  one 
could  ftrike  upon  fomething  peculiar,  for 
inftance,  a  black  gig,  •  with  eu)hite  wheels, 

it  might  make  one  noticed  ! _ _ 

♦  A  cant  London  phrafe  for  a  phaeton. 


7o  /Ae  Publishers  of  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R  S, 

^r’O  vindicate  truth,  and  the  pra<5fice  I 

L  have  ufed  for  many  years,  a  copy  of 
the  following  letter  was  tranfmitted,  fc- 
vcral  months  ago,  to  a  learned  gentleman 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  Pro- 
pofal  for  an  Uniformity  of  Weights  and 
Meafures  in  Scotland,  printed  at  Edin- 
burgb,  1779*  As  that  gentleman  has  not 
yet  given  me  any  anfwcr,  therefore  to  the 
public  in  general,  and  to  ihc  landed  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  particular,  who  are  intcrefted 
in  the  fiandards  of  the  country,  to  fee 
and  take  care  that  nothing  but  what  is 
truly  legal  (hall  take  place  to  their  pre¬ 
judice— to  them  I  humbly  (ubmit  the 
following  obfervations  on  the  Scots  lineal 
meafure.«, — I  hope  you  will  give  them  a 
.place  in  your  ufcful  Magazine,  whick 
will  oblige,  Yours,  &c. 

JOHN  HOLDEN. 

'Holden  Hall,  near  Dundee,  Nov,  a 6. 

Qbservations  on  the  Scots  Lineal 
Measures. 

I  HAVE  read  A  Fropofal  for  an  Unifor* 
mity  of  Weights  and  Meafures  in  Scot¬ 
land,  The  author  dcfircs  any  pcrlon  to 
write  his  obfervations  to  the  Printer, 
which  u  the  reafon  of  my  troubling  yf)u 
.with  the  following,  and  which  you  will 
plcafe  commurdcate  to  him, 

I  hope  the  ingenious  author  will  not 
thiflli  that  I  write  in  eppofition  to  his  excel¬ 
lent  feheme, — the  utility  whereof  calls 
every  helping  hand  to  promote  it. 

1  wifli  he  had  thrown  Tome  more  light 
on  the  Scots  lineal  meafurc,  that  is,  the 
inch,  foot,  and  ell,  which  is  the  ground¬ 
work  of  all  othermtafures  in  this  country. 

As  the  lineal  meafure  is  come  from 
King  David  J.  the  author  fays  in  the  Pro- 
pofal  (page  133.),  “  King  David  was  a 
*  wife  and  able  prince,  who  applied  him- 
‘  felf  afliduouCy  to  promote  the  welfare 
‘  of  his  people.  It  is  probable  be  bor* 
*  rowed  his  affize  of  weights  and  mci- 
‘  fures  from  England,  where  he  fpent  Jiis 
‘  youth  and  received  his  education.— 

‘  This  appears  particularly  in  his  weights, 
^  of  which  the  penny,  fliilling,  and  ounce, 
‘  are  evidently  the  fame  as  iu  England.'* 

I  think  it  is  probable  he  brought  from 
England  the  lineal  meafure  alfo,  and, page 
131.  “  The  firft  is  the  aflize  of  King  D-i- 
‘  vid  I.  made  at  Newcalllc-upon-Tyne, 
*  without  date,  but  which  muft  have  been 
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«  between  anno  1124  and  ii53>  and 
t  ^page  134O  the  length  of  the  inch  is  the 

*  breadth  of  the  thumb  of  a  middle- fized 

*  man,  meafured  at  the  root  of  the  naii» 

*  taking  the  thumbs  of  three  men  for 

*  ftrikirig  the  medium,  or  is  the  length  of 
‘  three  barley  corns  without  the  tails. 
‘  Like  the  EngliJh  inch  detived  from  this 

*  beginning,  the  ftandard  has  remained 

*  unvaried  to  this  day.  The  Scots  inch  is 
^  commonly  held  to  be  to  the  Englifli 
«  inch  as  i  is  to  1,00541  oris  part 

'  longer  than  the  Engliih  inch,  and  is  fo 

*  ftated  in  the  preceding  general  tables.'* 
That  the  Scots  inch  is  longer  than  the 

Engliili  inch,  or  is  commonly  held  to  be 
fo,  I  am  not  convinced  of.  For  clearing 
up  the  fame,  1  will  begin  with  King 
David’s  ftatute,  according  to  Profcflbr 
Stewart. 

The  Scots  ell  contains  37  inches.  The 
foot  meafure  is  la  of  thefe  inches,  where¬ 
of  the  ell  contains  37.  And  in  the  reign 
of  King  James  I.  Pari.  4th,  Chap.  6S, 
holder  at  Perth  1426.  they  ordained 
and  delivered  that  the  elne  fal  conttinc 
thrittie-feven  inche,  as  it  is  conteined  in 
the  ftatute  of  King  David  the  firft  made 
thereupon." 

That  eminent  lawyer  Sir  George  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  above 
ftatute,  fays  it  is  explained  in  the  96th 
a(ft  of  the  6th  parliament  of  James  IV. 
(anno  1503.)  which  fays,  3  barley  corns, 
fair  and  round,  lying  in  length,  without 
tails,  make  an  inch ;  11  inches  make  a 
foot,  3.  feet  is  an  Englifti  yard,  3  feet  and 
an  inch,  or  37  inches,  make  the  eil  of 
Edinburgh,  which  til  is  parted  in  four 
quarters^  and  every  quarter  in  four  nails  ; 
which  meafure  of  a  foot  having  fallen  into 
difuetude,  is  renewed  by  the  jSth 
3d  felf.  ift  pari.  Charles  II.  45  inches  is 
the  Englid)  ell. 

The  author  fays,  page  138.  **  The  ell 
of  King  David,  as  containing  37  inches 
is  exprefsly  referred  to  and  confirmed 
by  the  above  ftatute  in  1426';  and  page 
141.— James  11*  1457*  Lineal  meafurts 
tl\p  fame  as  David’s." 

Page  142.  James  VI.  1587.  **  From  the 
time  of  James  II.  till  1587,  no  altera¬ 
tion  was  made  upon  the  ftandards  in 
that  year  the  report^of  certain  commif- 
fioners  for  that  purpofe  by  parliament 

*  appointed,  was  approved  of  and  con- 
‘  firmed,  That  they  found  that  ell  com- 

*  mitted  to  the  cuttody  ut'  Edinburgh, 

*  contained  37  inches." 


Sir  George’s  Mackenzie^  obfervationa 
on  this  a<ft  are  the  fame  as  above. 

At  the  end  of  the  fix  King  James's  a(5t3 
of  parliament,  printed  at  Edinburgh  1597, 
collected  by  Mr  John  Sktne,  clcrk-rcgif- 
ter,  and  under  the  wonl  Particata,  is 
the  following  regulation  : 

“  It  is  of  verily,  that  three  bearc  corncs 
without  tailes,  fet  togidder  in  ler.th, 
makis  ane  inche,  of  the  qnhilk  corner 
ane  fulde  be  taken  otfthe  mid  rig,  ane  off 
the  fide  of  the  rig,  and  ane  off  ihe  furrow, 
twelve  inches  makis  ane  futc  of  meafure: 
three  fute  and  ane  inche  makis  ane  elne; 
fex  elncs  lang  makis  ane  falUquhilk  is  the 
common  lineal  meafure  and  incite,  and 
fex  elnes  lang,  and  fex  elnes  broad,  makis 
an  fquair  and  fiiperficial  fall  of  meafured 
land.  Item,  ten  falls  in  Icnth  and  fuure 
in  bredth  makis  a  ruld  ;  foure  ruid  luakis 
ane  aiker." 

King  James  VI.  28th  June  1617,  the 
parliament  found  the  cine  committed  to 
Edinburgh  to  be  37  inches. 

In  a  treatife  on  the  weights  and  mea» 
fares  of  Scotland,  by  Mr  Alexander  Hun¬ 
ter,  burgefs  of  Edinburgh,  printed  in 
i624»  page  5th,  it  faith,  12  inches  make  a 
foot,  3  foot  an  Englifti  yard,  and  37 
inches  the  Edinburgh  elne. 

In  page  40,  the  author  quotes  Mr  Hun¬ 
ter  fur  his  w’cights  as  authentic,  but  doe« 
nut  mention  his  lineal  meafurcs.  And  » 
little  after,  the  author  fays.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  in  his  obfervalions  upon  the 
96th  aft  of  the  6th  parliament  of  James 
IV.  (anno  1503  )  gives  an  account  of  the 
Scots  weights  and  nieafurrs,  which  is  a 
^verbatim  copy  of  Mr  Hunter’s  treatife. 

.  It  appears,  that  the  Englifti  yard  wai^ 
formerly  made  ufe  of  as  a  meafure  in 
Scotland;  for  Mr  John  Skene  makes  mea- 
lion  ot  it  under  the  word  Sch  i.reffies, 
and  under  the  word  Zairde  (yard)  fays. 
It  is  a  kind  of  meafure  commonlic  ufed  in 
England,  nocht  mcikle  dificrent  from  our 
tine.  And  quotes  James  I.  Parrianicr.t 
Chap.  99.  (anno  1426),  v^liich  fays.  The 
King’s  maires  and  ferjauds  fal  have  a 
home,  and  iik  ane  a  read  wande,  of  three 
quarters  of  ane  zaitde  lang  at  lead  ;  the 
barronric  ferjand  ane  borne  and  a  quhitc 
wande  of  ane  elne  lang. 

Here  is  both  yard  and  ell  mentioned  in 
this  aft  as  lineal  mealures,  near  aoo  yesrs 
before  Mr  Hunter's  treatife.  And  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  11.  Farl.  i.  fefT.  3. 
chap.  18.  “  Tliat  from  and  after  the  year 
1664,  no  perfon  Ihall  make  ufe  of  aeyi 
^tber  foot  meafure  than  fuch  a4  confifta^ 


of  twelve  of  thefe  inches,  whereof  the  ell  3.  The  Scots  foot  marked  on  the  olj 
contains  37.”  brafs  eln,  to  an  Englilh  foot,  or  la  inches. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  explanation  of  4.  The  Scots  half  tin  marked  on  the 
this  ftatutc  is,  1%  inches  is  i  foot,  3  feet  I  old  iron  cin,  to  18  inches  and  58  hun. 
Englifb  yard,  37  inches  the  Scots  ell,  45  dredih  parts. 

inches  the  Englilh  cll.  5-  The  Scots  quarter  cln  marked  on  the 

King  James  VMl.  Parliament  i.  held  faid  iron  cln,  to  9  inches,  and  one  fourth 
at  Edinburgh,  a3d  April  1685,  chap.  44.  part. 

enacts  as  follows  :  Our  Sovereign  Lord  6.  The  half  quarter  marked  on  the  faid 
thinking  it  fit  that  there  fliould  be  a  fixed  eln,  to  4  inches,  and  feven  tenth  parts, 
flandard  for  measuring  and  computahon  ^  7.  The  Englilh  brafs  yard,  to  fliarp  36 
of  miles,  and  that  the  whole  ifle  of  Bri-  inches. 

tain  ihould  be  under  one  certain  kind  of  1  was  told  by  two  very  accurate  roathc- 
commenfuration,  doth  therefore,  with  maticiani,  who  aflilled  at  the  above  trials, 
confent  of  the  eftates  of  parliament,  Aa-  that  the  whole  was  condudled  with  the 
tuie  and  ordain.  That  three  barley  corns,  greateA  deliberatioii  and  exadtnefs,  to  the 
fet  length'Wayg,  Aiall  make  an  inch,  as  it  fatisfadion  ot  the  company, 
is  already  ufed,  that  twelve  inches  make  It  is  apprehended,  that  if  the  Edin- 
a  foot  of  meafure,  which  is  to  be  the  only  burgh  cll  contains  more  than  37  inches, 
foot  by  which  all  workmen,  cfpecially  the  cxcefs  may  be  found  to  be  much  lefs 
mafons,  wrights,  glaziers,  and  others  are  than  two  tenths  of  an  inch,  or  no  more 
ordained  to  meafure  their  work  in  all  than  what  may  be  well  cxpecfied  to  have 
time  coming,  under  the  pain  of  an  hun-  been  occafioned  by  the  rult  of  the  iron  ia 
dred  pound  fioihs  quetiesj.  Three  of  fuch  a  number  of  years  ;  and  it  is  believ- 
ihcfe  feet  arc  to  make  a  yard,  as  three  cd,  that  if  the  EngliAi  Aandards  made  at 
feet  and  one  inch  makes  a  Scots  eln,  and  the  union  (when  greater  exaiAnefs  might 
a  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty  yards  be  expected  than  at  the  lime  when  the 
are  to  make  a  mile,  which  is  to  be  made  Aandard  ell  was  made)  be  compared  to- 
thc  Aandard  of  computation  from  place  to  gether,  there  may  be  found  as  great  dif- 
place  in  all  time  coming.”  ference  between  them  as  between  the  cll 

“  In  page  12.  the  author  fays,  **  By  an  adt  and  37  inches; 

In  1685,  James  VII.  Pari.  i.  Chap.  44,  Here  arc  feveral  Aatutes,  and  other 
intitled,  Adt  for  Aandard  of  miles,  the  concurring  teAimonies,  all  agreeing  in 
mile  is  eRablifucd  to  be  1760  yarde,  as  in  one  and  the  fame  meafure. 

England,  it  docs  not  appear  that  there  I  think  it  may  he  leafonably  granted, 
was  any  Aatutory  mile  in  Scotland  before  that  at  all  the  different  periods  when 
that  time.”  This  is  all  the  author  quotes  thefc  adls  were  made,  that  there  were 
of  the  above  adt.  then,  in  real  beings  the  meafutes  fpecified 

The  above  Aatute,  in  refpedf  to  the  and  lignified  by  thofc  Aatutes;  for  in  the 
inch,  foot,  and  cll,  is  not  a  new  law,  but  time  of  King  James  I.  Pari,  4th.  Chap.  70. 
renewed  in  confequence  of  former  laws,  anno  1426,  inch  and  half  inch  arc  men- 
Therefore  1  look  on  thefc  meafurce  to  be  tinned  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  firlot, 
all  Aatiite,  the  fame  as  the  mile,  and  to  And  James  IV.  Pari.  2d.  Chap.  15th. 
be  the  fame  meafures  we  make  ufe  of  at  anno  14^9*  foot  and  inch  are  mentioned, 
this  time.  as  a  Aatute  of  King  David’s  anent  the 

In  the  year  1749,  by  order  of  the  Hon.  filliers*  cruives,  and  in  feveral  adls  after- 
Robert  Montgomery,  Efq;Dean  of  Guild  w^ards. 

in  Edinburgh,  experiment  was  made  of  Let  us  look  back,  and,  if  poAible,  fee 
the  old  Scots  Aandards  of  weights  and  what  was  the  moA  probable  period,  when 
meafures,  and  of  thofc  fent  from  the  ex-  the  Englilh  lineal  meafure  took  place,  and 
chequer  in  England  at  the  union,  before  came  to  be  ufed  in  Scotland.  It  will  be 
feveral  gentlemen,  and  the  proportions  neceflTary,  in  this  refpedt,  to  have  the 
with  refpedt  to  the  meafures  are  as  fol-  foregoing  adls,  8cc,  in  one  view, 
low  :  King  David’s  Aatute,  which  muA  have 

1.  The  Scots  eln,  viz.  the  Edinburgh  been  between  1124  and  1153,  the  cU  37 

old  iron  eln,  to  37  inches  and  one  twen-  inches;  the  foot  iz  of  thefc  inches, 
ticth  part.  1416.  James  1.  The  cll  37  inches,  the 

2.  The  faid  old  iron  eln  of  Edinburgh,  fame  as  David’s. 

to  37  inches,  of  fuch  inches  as  the  EngliAi  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  obfervation  o 
cln  makes  45.  this  adt  is,  iz  inches  one  foot  i  3  feet  on 


Englifti  yard  ;  37  inches  the  Scots  ell ;  45  and  fevcral  ftatutes  have  been  fince  made 
inches  the  Englifti  cll.  to  enforce  the  fame. 

1457-  James  II.  Lineal  meafures  the  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  con- 
fame  as  David’s.  tradids  any  of  the  preceding  laws,  cvea 

1503*  James  IV.  Parliament  6th»  chap,  back  to  KingDavid^s  time 
96.  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  obfervation  We  mull  fearch  for  fome  more  proba- 
00  this  a6l  is  mentioned  before,  p.  299.  ble  way  how  the  ell  of  37  and  i-iotha 
15S7.  James  VI.  They  found  the  ell  inches  came  to  be  ufed  in  fome  pans  of 
37  inches.  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  ob-  the  country,  and  to  be  reckoned  by  the 
fervations  on  this  itatute  is  the  fame  as  author  the  llandard  thereof, 
above.  I  have  taken  notice  before,  that  the 

1597.  Mr  John  Skene  ;  tz  inches  one  author  fays,  (p.  134.)  that  the  Scots  inch 
foot;  37  inches  the  ell.  is  commonly  held  to  be  longer  than  the 

1617.  James  VI.  They  found  the  ell  Englilh  inch,  which  is  the  only  proof  he 
committed  to  Edinburgh  to  be  37  inches,  gives,  or  any  other  that  I  have  (ccn  in 
1624.  Mr  Hunter’s  Treatife;  la  inches  favour  of  this  long  Inch.  Dr  David 
I  foot;  3  feet  i  Englith  yard  ;  37  inches  Gregory  is  the  oldeft  author  thut  I  have 
the  Edinburgh  el!.  Sir  George  Mackco*  read  ‘jh  ihis  fubjedl,  who  fars  the  Englilh 
zic’s  obfervations  are  the  fame  as  the  foot  is  fomewhat  Icfs  than  t!.«^  Scots  ;  and 
above  treatife.  the  pjoportion  he  alTigns  is,  as  185  is  to 

1664.  Charles  II.  The  ell  37  inches;  186. 
the  foot  iz  of  thofe  inches.  Sir  George  The  errors  in  the  DodlorN  rrenfurea^ 
Mackenzie’s  obfervation  here  is  the  fame  that  ij*,  in  the  Sc^ts  Hatnie  mile,  Scott 
as  on  the  ftatute  1503.  pinl>  nnci  even  the  firtot,  are  f’  well 

1685.  James  VII.  Twelve  inches  one  known,  that  his  authority  in  tbefe  matters 
foot;  3  feet  i  yard;  37  inches  the  Scots  is  very  w'eak 

clL  Profe IT  r  Stewart,  in  his  minufcript, 

Experiments  in  1749.  follows  the  D  '<5lor  in  that  refpc^l,  wjth- 

1.  The  ell  is  but  half  the  tenth  of  an  out  ^ny  proof. 

inch  longer  than  37  inches,  and  no  allow-  If  we  lake  the  fame  method  with  the 
ance  f^»r  ruh.  ex^'erimenis  made  in  1749  as  the  Pro- 

2.  The  ell  is  37  inches,  as  the  Englilh  fclFirr  ufes  with  weights  and  meafore®, 

cll  is  45  inches.  by  taking  a  medium  of  them  in  this  man- 

3.  The  Scots  foot  an  Englilli  foot,  or  ncr  : 

12  inches.  The  cll  is  —  —  37*ojr 

4.  The  half  cll,  when  doubled,  is  longer  The  half  cll  is  18.58  4*2  =37.16 

than  the  ell.  The  quarter  ell  i^:  9  25  4-  4  —  37  oo 

5.  The  quarter  is  9J  inches,  which  The  half  quarter  is  4  70+8=37.60 

malies  the  cll  37  inches.  The  medium  ofthel'c  meafi.res,  or  the 

6.  The  half  quarter  is  4  and  7-ioths  fourth  part  of  their  fum,  is  37.2025,  being 

inchet,  which  makes  the  cll  37  and  6- loths  a  very  fmall  fra<flion  more  than  37  and 
inches.  i-icths. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  the  meafures  If,  in  the  above  experiments,  the  half 
we  have  at  this  time  are  the  fame  that  ell  had  meafured  only  the  five-thoiifandth 
arc  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  1685- — And,  part  of  an  inch  lefs,  then  the  numbers 
agreeable  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  ob-  would  be, 
fervations  on  the  adl  1664  ;  and  alfo  the  _  37.05 

fame  as  Mr  Hunter’s  Treatife  in  1624,  all  q'^e  half  ell  —  37*i5 

having  confidered  the  Scots  and  Englilh  quarter  ell  37.C0 

foot  to  be  exaaiy  the  fame  ;  and  alfo  the  jjjg  quarter  ell  3 7. 60 

tery  fame  with  Sir  George  Mackenzie  s  _ 

obfervations  on  the  ftatutes,  anno  1426,  4)  148.80 '37.2  inches.' 

•503>  1587*  and  1664.  ^  ^ 

The  authority  of  ibis  great  and  learned  Here,  then,  is  the  ell  ol  37  .«T’d  2-rothi 
lawyer  cannot  be  doubted,  nor  in  the  inches,  without  the  linallelt  fra(ft:ion  of  a 
leaft  called  in  queftion  by  any  thing  that  remainder. 

has  appeared  to  the  contrary.  By  this  way,  I  think  it  is  probable,  that 

It  is  above  350  years  ftnee  the  firll  of  the  two-tecihs  have  been  added  to  th^ 
fhefe  aits  was  made  ;  and  lineal  meafures  Scots  cll. 

have  continued  unvaried  ftucc  that  time  ;  That  this  method  will  not  anfwer  in 
VoL.  L.  CL4 
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thcfe  lineal  meafores,  it  fclf  evident  to 
the  meaneft  capacity. 

Had  the  tradel'man  who  marked  the 
half  quarter  made  it  as  much  below  the 
half  of  the  quarter  aa  he  has  made  it 
above  the  half  of  the  quarter,  the  ell 
would  only  be  36  and  9'ioths  inchce. 

Mr  Maclaurin,  as  revifor  of  Dr  Gre¬ 
gory’s  Piadfical  Geometry,  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1766,  fays  (p.  5.)  the  Scots 
Gunter’s  chain  ought  to  be  74  feet,  or  24 
Scots  ell*',  if  no  regard  is  had  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Scots  and  Englifh  foot. 

And  (p.  78.  79.),  if  the  area  is  required 
iu  the  meafures  of  Scotland,  and  you 
would  reouce  the  decimals  of  the  fquare 
ell  to.  fquare  feet,  multiply  them  by 
9,50694,  which  is  the  precife  feet  and 
parts  in  the  37  inch  ell,  which  he  calls  the 
meafures  of  Scotland,  as  above. 

And,  p.  Eo.  he  fays,  The  Scots  acre  is 
to  the  Enghih  by  ftatute,  as  100, oco  to 
72,694,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  difference 
betwixt  the  Scots  and  Englilh  foot. 

This  is  all  that  this  learned  man  fays 
(as  of  himfelf)  about  it. 

What  he  fays  in  the  next  page,  he 
owns,  is  taken  from  an  ingenious  manu- 
feript  written  by  Sir  Robert  Stewart, 
Profclfor  (if  Natural  Philofophy  ;  and  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Table  (of  Mea- 
furep)  in  p.  6.  was  taken  from  it  liktwife. 

I  fhall  mention  feme  inhances  of  the 
length  of  the  ell  generally  made  ufe  of  in 
ii»Cf*furing  of  land,  according  to  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fame. 

1  have  known  6  or  7000  acres  meafured 
in  the  county  of  Perth  by  the  chain  of  74 
feet. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  land  fur- 
veyor  brought  from  Fife,  to  meafiire  feme 
land  in  Angus  ;  he  faid  his  chain  was  jult 
74  feet,  and  that  no  other  length  of  a 
chain  was  made  life  of  in  that  county.— 
I  have  been  lately  informed  of  the  fame 

others. 

I  faw  the  above  chain  meafured,  and  it 
was  no*mcrc  than  74  feet. 

I  have  a  certificate  written  feveral  years 
ago,  by  a  furveyor  in  the  Mearni,  certi¬ 
fying  bis  chain  to  be  prccifely  74  feet ;  he 
told  me,  that  he  could  not  make  ufe  of 
any  other,  for  that  was  tht  fiatule  length. 

I  faw  another  furveyor’s  chain  from  the 
fame  county,  which  meafured  exaAly  74 
feet. 

I  have  great  reafon  to  believe,  by  the 
information  I  bad,  that  there  is  no  other 
Jengtb  of  a  ebaio  made  ufe  of  in  that 
fbire. 

I  tbink  I  may  venture  to  faji  tbat  with¬ 


in  thefc  2S  or  30  years  paft,  three-fourth 
parts  of  the  arable  land  in  the  county  of 
Forfar  has  been  meafured  by  a  chain  of 
the  fame  length. 

I  never  faw  a  chain  offered  for  the  mca- 
furing  of  land  the  length  of  74.4  feet,  but 
one,  which  was  call  for  not  being  legal. 

Many  more  inftances  might  be  given 
in  favour  of  the  37  inch  ell,  were  it  need- 
fol. 

Here  arc  three  adjacent  counties  which 
ufe  the  ftatute  ell  fpecified  in  the  adl  16E5, 
being  agreeable  to  feveral  laws,  and  other 
concurring  teftimonies  before  mentioned. 

The  author  very  well  obfer^’es,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  curioficy,  and  is  even 
of  ufe  for  explaining  the  laws  and  hiftf)ry 
of  Scotland,  to  dilcover  what  were  the 
original  ftandards  of  meafures  and  weights 
in  that  kingdom  ;  without  that  know¬ 
ledge,  ancient  rights,  ancient  trade,  and 
ancient  hiftory  could  not  be  underllood. 

Were  the  ell  of  37  and  ax-oths  brought 
to  be  the  ftandard  of  palt  times,  without 
more  proof  than  has  as  yet  appeared  ; 
inftead  of  helping  to  explain  law,  hiftory, 
&c.  it  would  throw  a  cloud  over  the  lineal 
meafures  in  time  to  come,  that  would 
not  be  foon  removed. 

And  it  might  be  the  caufc  of  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  law  fuits  between  the 
landed  gentlemen  and  their  tenants ;  tor 
93  acres  meafured  by  the  ell  of  37  and 
s-ioths,  is  full  94  acres  meafured  by  the 
ell  of  37  inches. 

Confequently,  it  makes  the  land  in 
Scotland  to  meafure  lefs  by  one  94th 
part,  than  what  is  ordained  by  the  fore¬ 
going  ftatutes,  and  is  i  and  3-4otb8  per 
cent,  lefs  in  real  rent. 

Several  gentlemen  have  defired  that  I 
would  fend  thcfe  obfervations  to  you,  for 
the  author’s  perufal,  all  which  is  humbly 
fubmitted  to  his  confidcratiou,  by  his 
moil  obedient  humble  fervant, 

JO.  HOLDEN,  Land  Surveyor. 

Remarks  on  fome  ancient  Buildings  in 

Caithness.  —  From  Mr  Cordiiicr's 

Scenery  of  the  North  of  Scotland. 

[P.  a68.] 

ON  entering  the  plains  of  Caithnefs,  I 
was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  meeting 
Mr  Sinclair  of  Scots-calder,  who  has  been 
kind  enough  to  accompany  me  ever  fince, 
through  many  a  rugged  way,  to  view  the 
rocky  fccncry  and  caftles  os  the  coaft, 
as  well  as  many  an  unfrequented  hill ; 
**  where  ftones  were  raifed  on  high,  to 
fpeak  to  future  times  with  their  grey 


heads  of  mofs  but  whofe  ftory  **  ii  is  eafier,  and  the  well-chofen  (tones  have 
DOW  loft  in  the  inift  of  ycars.*^  By  his  from  lime  to  time  been  carried  away,  fo 
influence,  wc  always  met  with  the  heft  that  they  arc  in  general  reduced  to  form- 
accommodation,  and  his  companionable  leie  quarries. 

qualifications  have  rendered  the  jaunt  I  rccollcdt  to  have  obferved,  that  Dr 
through  this  province  exceedingly  more  MTherfon,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Scot- 
amuiing.  land,  fays,  “  It  would  not  be  eafy  to 

There  is  a  very  romantic  fall  of  a  rivu-  prove,  that  the  Caledonians,  Pidts,  or 
let  among  the  rocks,  near  the  coaft  at  ancient  Scots,  had  ftonc  buildings  of  any 
Clythnefa  ;  and  from  the  adjacent  clift',  kind.*’  I  cannot  well  fubferibe  to  this; 
a  prol'peil  of  a  tall,  (hapely,  initiated  co»  yet  muft  attribute  them  to  another  peo- 
lumn,  rifing  perpendicularly  out  of  the  pic,  the  Danes,  who  invaded  Scotland 
fea,  oppofUc  to  a  fmooth  and  lofty  prcci-  about  860.  No  w'onder  that  now  the 
pice.  ruins  of  fuch  uncemented  piles  fliouid  be 

The  rocks  near  Olciwick  caftlc  arc  (ingu-  for  the  moft  part  but  a  ftiapclefs  heap : — 
larly  wild  and  hideous,  projeding  into  the  greater  wonder  is,  that  there  fliould 
the  ocean  in  the  moft  formidable  and  gi-  be  remains  of  them  at  all.  The  aera  when 
gantic  lhapes.  What  you  have  faid,  on  a  they  were  inhabited  cannot  be  placed  at 
fimilar  occalion,  is  juftly  applicable  here  :  lefa  than  fix  or  feven  hundred  years  dif- 
Many  of  the  cliffs  are  hollowed  quite  tance  ;  for  the  Danes  evacuated  the  main 
thro%  fo  as  to  form  magnificent  arches,  land  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the 
which  the  fea  ruftics  through  with  vail  eleventh  century  ;  yet  I  believe  lliey  were, 
noife  and  irnpcruolity,  affording  the  moft  for  fonic  time  after  their  retreat,  polfclfed 
auguft  pieces  of  fcencry  **  by  the  chieftains  of  the  country.  It  is 

Oldwick  Caftle  is  a  curious  tower,  and  probable  they  went  into  difufe  when  the 
muft  be  a  building  of  great  antiquity.  It  inhabitant^  of  the  north  of  Scotland  lear- 
feems  to  be  but  a  fmall  improvement  of  ned  to  work  iu  wood  and  iron.  But  the 
the  circular  ftrudures  mentioned  in  my  fpacious  remains  of  fcveral  of  thefe  ftrong 
laft  :  it  is  built  with  cement,  and  is  low^ers  are  expreflive  monumeots  of 
fquare ;  in  all  other  refpeds  it  refemblca  power  veiled  in  chieftains  and  heroes  ; 
them,  and  is  evidently  built  after  their  'and  of  luboidiaalion  and  difciplinc  among 
model.  There  are  fmall  chambers  with-  '.heir  vafl'ah,  at  early  periods, 
in  the  body  of  the  wall,  which  is  there-  One  is  much  difpolcd  to  think  of  the 
fore  enormoufly  thick,  and  narrow  ftairs  ‘‘  feaft  of  ihells,”  in  thefe  halls  of  ancient 
of  communication  between  the  upper  heroes  ;  and  to  ruruin.ue  on  all  diofe  cir- 
and  lower  apartments:  thefe  open  into  cumftanccs,  with  refped  to  then’.,  1  •  par- 
the  hall  or  area  of  the  tower,  in  which  ticularly  cclcbra  co  by  the  (on  oi  FingaU 
there  is  no  veftige  of  there  having  been  But  how  (hall  we  reconcile  oppoiing  lef- 
any  divifion.  The  outfide  of  the  building  timonice?  the  heroes  appear  in  burnilhed 
fcarcely  fliews  any  thin^likc  windows,  armour,  and  **  fteei  mingles  with  ftcel,^* 
only  a  few  fmall  fquare  openings,  which  at  a  time  when  a  hammer  was  not  lifted, 
feem  to  have  been  left  for  obfervation.  nor  a  trowel  ufed  in  the  palaces  of  their 
The  higher  parts  of  the  wall  arc  com-  princes, 
pofed  of  thin,  flat,  dry  Hones,  which  have  Braal-caftlc  is  a  very  antient  ftrudlure, 
been  coone<fted  with  little  or  no  mortar,  built  a  good  deal  in  the  (tile  of  Oldwick, 
This  caftle  feems,  therefore,  a  fpecimen  but  with  fevcral  improvements ;  the 
of  one  of  the  firft  attempts  of  the  inhabi-  chambers  in  the  wall  arc  faced  with 
tants  to  build  new  fortreflTcs,  after  gaining  fquare  ftoncs  thoroughly  fmoothed  ;  and 
the  ufe  of  iron  tools,  and  becoming  ac-  a  bench  is  raifed  all  round  for  fitting  on, 
quainted  with  the  application  of  cement  ;  except  wheie  the  apartments  communi- 
both  which,  the  circular  towers  in  the  cate  with  the  hall  ;  and  each  chamber 
wilds  of  Sutherland  give  evidence,  were  has  a  window  looking  into  the  fields, 
utterly  unknown  to  their  builders.  The  ftair-cafes  are  more  Ipacious,  and  the 

Through  the  moft  inland  parts  of  whr  le  building  thoroughly  cemented. 
Caithnefs,  as  well  as  along  the  coaft,  Braal  I  fl\ould  apprehend  to  be  much 
many  remains  of  the  round  towers  are  older  than  Frefwick  caftle  ;  and  the  ftile 
yet  to  be  fecn,  and  fome  of  the  chambers  of  building  thefe  fortrefTcs  would  every 
in  them  acceflible :  but  none  in  any  de-  age  receive  improvement,  until  the  laft 
grcc  fo  entire  as  thofe  among  the  Suther-  century,  when  Guernigo,  Sinclair,  and 
Udd  mountains.  lieic  the  accefs  to  them  Akergill  cattles  were  built,  which  are  pa« 
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laccd  when  compJired  with  OMwick, 
Braal,  or  Ditrcd.  Palaces  of  ftrcngili  and 
dcteiice  arc  now  no  longer  of  any  mo¬ 
ment  ;  lighintfs  and  elegance,  as  in  other 
pans  rf  the  kingdom,  arc  become  the 
chara^teriltics  of  the  principal  dwcl- 
lingH. 

J'hurfo  is  Htuated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
fpacioas  bay  of  that  name,  covered  on  the 
nurth-eaft  by  Dunnet  head,  and  bounded 
on  the  welt  by  another  very  bold  promon¬ 
tory.  It  is  a  very  capacious,  and  may  in 
general  be  a  pretty  fafe  road  ;  but  when 
there  arc  ftrong  winds  from  the  north- 
weft,  a  ver^  heavy  fea  rouft  come  on 
Ihore.  The  harbour  is  formed  only  by 
the  fca’s  fi  iwing  into  the  channel  of  the 
river  :  the  vcflels  lie  to  for  loading  and 
unloading  at  its  banks.  Their  trade 
qhiefty  arifee  from  the  export  of  corn, 
oatmeal,  falmon,  herrings,  and  other 
^apic  commodities  of  the  country ;  and 
in  bringing  home  fuch  articles  as  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  inhabitants  for  cloaths, 
building,  luxuries,  wood,  iron,  wines, 
fair,  fugar,  &c. — I  was  told,  that  in  fome 
years  tnere  is  grain  exported  from  Caith- 
neis  to  the  extent  of  40,000  bolls. 

The  prefent  church  of  Thurfo  was  of 
old  the  Bilhop  of  Caithnefs’s  chapel.  It 
is  a  large  (lately  building,  but  not  orna¬ 
mental.  The  divifions  of  the  gothic  win¬ 
dow  are  maffy,  not  elegant ;  no  way 
equal  to  the  church  at  Tain.  The  caftle 
in  which  the  Bifhops  refided  flood  on  a 
rocky  mount  a  little  weft  from  the  town. 
The  remaining  walls  (hew  that  it  has  been 
ilrongly  built,  and  defenfible.  There 
feems  to  have  been  apartments  in  the 
tbicknefs  of  the  wall,  fomething  like  thofe 
of  firaal  caftle ;  but  the  whole  is  fo  in- 
tirely  ruinous,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  poii- 
tive  deicription. 

Account  of  Inundations 

^  Sand  the  Eaft  Coaji  of  Scotland  : 
^By  the  Rev,  Mr  Thomas  Pope. — 
From  the  fame, 

I  HAVE  more  than  once,  on  the  eaftern 
coafts  of  Scotland,  oblerved  the  cala¬ 
mitous  date  of  fevera!  cxtenfive  tradls, 
formerly  in  a  mod  flouriftiing  condition, 
at  prefent  covered  with  fands,  unftable  as 
ihofe  of  the  deferts  of  Arabia.'  The  parilh 
of  Furvie,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  is 
now  reduced  to  two  farms,  and  above 
500 1.  a-y ear  loft  to  the  Errol  family,  as 
appears  by  the  oath  of  the  factor  in  i6co, 
before  th^  ^ourt  of  Scirion|  to  as¬ 


certain  the  minifter^s  falary.  Not  a  veftige 
is  to  be  feen  of  any  buildings,  unlefa  a 
fragment  of  the  church. 

The  eftatc  of  Coubiu,  near  Forrep,  is 
another  melancholy  inftance.  This  tradt 
w'as  once  worth  300 1.  a-year,  at  this  time 
overwhelmed  with  fand.  This  ftrange 
inundation  was  ftill  in  motion  in  1761, 
chiefly  when  a  ftrong  wind  prevailed.  Ju 
motion  was  fo  rapid,  that  I  have  been  af. 
fured,  that  an  apple  tree  has  been  fo  cove¬ 
red  with  it  in  one  feafon,  that  only  the 
very  lunimit  appeared.  This  diftrefs  was 
brought  on  about  ninety  years  ago,  and 
was  occafloned  by  the  cutting  down  fome 
trees,  and  pulling  up  the  Bent  or  Star 
which  grew  on  the  fand  hills ;  which  at 
lad  gave  rife  to  the  aft  of  15th  George  11. 
c.  33.  to  prohibit  the  deftruftion  of  this 
ufetul  plant. 

I  beg  leave  to  fugged  to  the  public  a 
pofliblc  means  of  putting  a  ftop  to  thefe 
deftruftive  ravages.  Providence  hath 
kindly  formed  this  plant  to  grow  only  in 
pure  fand.  Mankind  was  left  to  make,  in 
after  times,  an  application  of  it  fuitabie 
to  their  wants.  The  fand  hills,  on  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Flintfliirc  fltorcs,  in  the  parilh 
of  Llanafa,  arc  covered  with  it  naturally, 
and  kept  firm  in  their  place.  The  Dutch 
perhaps  owe  the  exiftence  of  part  at  lead 
of  their  country,  to  the  fowing  of  it  on 
the  mobile folum,  their  fand-banks. 

My  humane  and  amiable  friend,  the 
late  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  Efq;  recom¬ 
mended  the  fowing  of  this  plant  on  the 
Tandy  wilds  of  Norfolk,  that  its  matted 
roots  might  prevent  the  deluges  of  fand 
which  that  county  experiences.  It  has 
been  already  remarked,  that  wherefoever 
this  plant  grows,  the  falutary  effefts  are 
foon  obferved  to  follow.  A  (ingle  plant 
will  fix  the  fand,  and  gather  it  into  a  hil¬ 
lock  ;  thefe  hillocks,  by  the  incieafe  of 
vegetation,  are  formed  into  larger,  till  by 
degrees  a  barrier  is  made  often  againft 
the  encroachments  of  the  fea  ;  and  might 
as  often  prove  preventative  of  the  cala¬ 
mity  in  queftion. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  recommend 
the  trial  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts 
of  North  Britain.  The  plant  grows  in 
mod  places  near  the  fea,  and  is  known  to 
the  highlanders  by  the  name  Murah  ;  to 
the  Englifti  by  that  of  Bcnt  ftar,  Mat- 
grafs.or  Marram.  Linnras  calls  it  Ai  un¬ 
do  arenaria.  The  Dutch  call  it  Helm. 

This  plant  hath  ftiff  and  (harp  pointed 
leaves,  growing  like  a  rufu,  a  fool  and  a 
ball  lojig  ;  the  rguts  both  creep  and  pene« 
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trate  deeply  into  their  fandy  beds :  the 
ftalk  bears  an  ear  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
not  unlike  rye;  the  feeds  are  fmall, 
brown,  and  roundifti.  By  good  fortune, 
as  old  Gerard  obferves,  no  catile  vvill  eat 
or  touch  this  vegetable,  allotied  for  other 
purpolee,  fubfervient  to  the  ufe  of  man¬ 
kind* 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  JOHN  FHL 
LlPSy  the  celebrated  Foet*  By  Dr  Sa¬ 
muel  Johiifjn. 

JOHN  PHILIPS  was  born  on  the  30th 
of  December  1676,  at  Bampt.-n  in  Ox- 
tordfhire;  of  which  place  his  lather,  Dr 
Stephen  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop, 
was  raiiiiller.  The  firli  part  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  was  domeftic,  after  which  he  was 
fent  to  Winchefter,  where,  as  we  arc  told 
by  Di  Scwel,  his  biographer,  he  was  loon 
diftinguilbed  by  the  fuperiority  of  bis  cx-^ 
ercifcs  ;  and  what  is  lets  ealily  to  be  cre¬ 
dited,  fo  much  endeared  himfelf  to  his 
fchool-fcHows  by  his  civility  and  good 
nature,  that  they,  without  murmur  or  ilN 
will,  faw  him  indulged  6y  the  mailer  with 
particular  immunilits.  It  is  reiaten',  that, 
when  he  was  at  fchool,  he  leldom  mingled 
in  play  with  the  other  boy^,  but  retired 
to  his  chamber;  where  his  fovereign  pica* 
furc  wa3  to  lit,  hour  after  hour,  while  his 
hair  was  combed  by  fomebody,  whofe 
fervice  he  found  means  to  procure. 

At  fchool  be  became  acquainted  w  iih 
the  poets  antient  and  modern,  and  fixed 
his  atteiuion  particulariy  on  Milton. 

In  1694,  he  entered  himfelf  ai  ChrilL 
church  ;  a  college  at  that  time  in  the 
higheft  rtpnration,  by  the  iranfmiflion  of 
BufbyN  k  ;holars  t“  the  care  firft  of  Felly 
and  afterwards  oi  ^Idrich.  Here  he  wasdi- 
ftinguilhed  as  a  gerdu:  eminent  among  the 
eminent,  and  for  a  fritndliiip  particuhriy 
intimate  with  Mi  Smith,  the  author  of 
Fhjedra  and  Hippolytus.  The  pivdeflion 
wdiich  he  intended  to  follow^  was  that  of 
phytic  ;  and  he  took  much  delight  in  miu- 
ral  hillory,  of  which  botany  wae  his  fa¬ 
vourite  parr. 

His  reputation  was  confined  his 
friends  and  to  the  nniveility,  till,  about 
1703,  he  extended  it  to  a  wider  circle  by 
•the  Splendid  Shilliy/gi  which  ftruck  the  pu¬ 
blic  attention  with  a  n  rjdc  of  writing  new 
and  unexpedfed. 

This  perf.nma  ’ce  raifed  him  fo  high, 
that  when  Europe  refounded  with  fhe 
vidlory  of  Blenheim,  he  was,  probably 
with  an  occult  (.ppiifi'ion  to  Addiion, 
employed  to  deliver  thi.*  acclanialioa  of 
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the  Tories.  It  is  faid  that  he  would  will¬ 
ingly  have  declined  the  tafk,  but  that  his 
friends  urged  it  upon  him  It  appears 
that  be  wrote  this  poem  at  the  houfe  of 
St  John. 

Blenheim  was  publilhed  in  1705.  The 
next  year  produced  his  greateft  work,  the 
poem  upon  Cyder^  in  tw’o  books,  which 
was  received  with  loud  praifes,  and  con¬ 
tinues  long  to  be  read  as  an  imitation  of 
Virgins  Georgicksy  which  needed  not  fbua 
the  preltnce  of  the  original. 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident 
of  his  own  abilitie*^ ,  and  bf’gan  lo  rr^tdiialc 
a  poem  on  the  Loft  Day  ;  a  fubjedl  oa 
whicli  no  mind  can  hope  to  equal  expec¬ 
tation 

This  w'ork  he  did  not  live  to  finilh  :  hig 
difeafes,  a  flow  confumption  and  an 
aitruTia,  put  a  flop  to  hi.s  ftudies  ;  and  on 
Feb,  15.  1708,  at  the  beginning  of  hig 
thirty  third  year,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Herc» 
ford  ;  and  Sir  Simon  Harccurt,  afterward! 
Lord  Chancellor,  gave  him  a  monument 
in  Weliminfter  Abbey. 

Priilips  has  been  always  praifed,  with¬ 
out  C'  litradidion,  as  a  man  modefl, 
biamcicfs,  and  pious  ;  who  bore  a  narrow 
ior^ur'c  without  difeontent,  and  tedious 
ana  piioful  maladies  without  impatience; 
beloved  by  Ibofe  that  knew  him,  but  not 
ambitious  to  be  known.  He  was  proba* 
bly  not  formed  for  a  wide  circle.  His 
converfation  was  commended  for  its  inno- 
ctnt  gaiety,  which  feems  lo  have  flowed 
only  among  his  intimates  ;  for  I  have  been 
told,  that  he  was  in  company  filcnt  and 
barren,  and  employed  only  upon  the  plea- 
furcs  of  his  pipe.  Hi<>  addiction  to  tobacco 
is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers^ 
who  remarks  that  in  all  his  writings, 
cept  Blenheim^  he  has  found  an  opportu¬ 
nity  o!  celebrating  the  fragment  tumc.  In 
common  life  he  was  probably  one  of  thofc 
who  pleafe  by  not  olIVndiog,  and  whofe 
perfijfi  was  loved  bee* ufe  bis  writings 
were  admired.  He  died  honoured  and 
lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  had  withered,  and  before  his  patron 
Si  Jiibn  had  difgraced  him. 

liih  works  are  lew.  The  Splendid  ShiU 
ling\\A%  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  d.tfigr;,  unlcfs  it  may  be  thought  pre¬ 
cluded  by  the  antient  Centos*  To  degrade 
the  founding  words  and  fiately  conftruc- 
tion  of  Milton,  by  an  application  to  the 
loweft  and  midi  trivial  thy  g^,  gratifict 
the  mind  with  a  momentary  triumph  over 
that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its 
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captiTes  in  admiration  ;  the  words  and 
things  arc  prcfcnicd  with  a  new  appear¬ 
ance,  and  novelty  is  always  grateful  where 
it  gi%ee  no  pain. 

But  the  merit  of  fuch  performances  be¬ 
gins  and  ends  with  the  firft  author.  He 
that  fliould  again  adap*  Milton’ii  phrafe 
to  thegrofs  incidents  ot  common  life,  anu 
even  adapt  it  v/iihmore  art,  which  vvould 
not  be  difficult,  mull  yet  expert  out  a 
{mail  part  of  fhc  praife  which  Phiiipd  has 
obtained  ;  he  can  oniy  hope  to  be  coufi- 
dered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jell. 

.  “The  parody  on  Milton,’*  fays  Gildon, 
is  the  only  tolerable  production  of  its 
author,’*  This  is  a  ccufurc  loo  dogma¬ 
tical  ana  violent.  The  poem  of  Blenkeim 
was  never  denied  to  be  tolerable,  even  by 
thofc  who  do  not  allow  it  fupreme  excel¬ 
lence.  It  is  indeed  the  poem  of  a  fcholar 
all  inex^rt  of  war  ;  of  a  man  who  writes 
bocks  from  books,  and  ftudies  the  world 
in  a  college.  He  feems  to  have  formed 
bis  ideas  of  the  field  of  Blenheim  from  the 
battles  of  the  heroic  ages,  or  the  talcs  of 
chivalry,  with  very  little  comprehenfion 
of  the  qualities  ncceflary  to  the  compofi- 
tion  of  a  modern  hero,  which  Addifon 
has  difplayed  with  fo  much  propriety. 
He  makes  Marlborough  at  a  dif- 

tance  the  (laughter  made  by  Taliard^  then 
halte  to  encounter  and  reflrain  him,  and 
mow  his  way  through  ranks  made  headlefs 
by  his  (word. 

He  imitates  Milton’s  numbers  indeed, 
but  imitates  them  very  injudicioufly. 
Deformity  is  eahly  copied ;  and  whatever 
there  is  in  Milton  which  the  reader  wiflies 
away,  ail  that  is  obfolete,  peculiar,  or  li¬ 
centious,  is  accumulated  w'ith  great  care 
by  Philips.  Milton’s  verfe  was  harmo¬ 
nious,  in  proportion  to  the  general  Hate 
of  our  metre  in  Milton’s  age;  and,  if  he 
had  written  after  the  improvements  made 
by  Dryden,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe 
that,  he  would  have  admitted  a  more 
pleafifig  rrodulation  of  numbers  into  his 
work  ;  but  Philips  fits  down  wdth  a  refo- 
)u  liuu  to  make  no  more  mufic  than  he 
foutid,  to  want  all  that  his  mailer  want¬ 
ed,  though  he  is  very  far  from  having 
uhat  hid  mailer  had.  Thole  afperities, 
therefore,  that  arc  venerable  in  the  Para- 
(life  Loftf  are  contemptible  in  the  Blenheim, 
.  Theie  is  a  Latin  ede  written  to  his  pa¬ 
tron  St  John,  in  return  for  a  prefent  of 
wine  and  tobacco,  which  cannot  be  paf- 
fed  without  notice.  It  is  gay  and  elegant, 
and  exhibits  fcveral  artful  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  claffic  expreffions  to  new  piirpo- 


fes.  It  feems  better  turned  than  the  odes 
of  Hannej, 

To  the  poem  on  CyJer^  written  in  imi- 
tation  of  the  Georgickj,  may  be  given  this 
peculiar  praife,  that  it  is  grounded  in 
truth  ;  rhal  the  precepts  which  it  contains 
aie  cxadl  and  juft;  and  that  it  is  there- 
for-*.  at  once,  a  book  of  entertainment 
and  of  Iciencc.  This  I  was  told  by  Miller, 
the  great  g^alenerand  botanill,  whofeex- 
preffion  was,  iJbat  there  wtre  many  books 
written  on  the  fame  fubje^  in  profe^  which 
do  not  contain  fo  much  truth  as  that  poem. 

In  the  dilpofition  of  that  matter,  fo  as 
to  interfpcrfc  precepts  relating  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  trees,  with  lentiments  more  gene¬ 
rally  pleafing,  and  in  cafy  and  graceful 
tranfitions  from  one  fubjeil  to  another, 
he  has  very  diligently  imitated  his  mailer;, 
but  he  unhappily  pleafed  himfelf  wi!h 
blank  verfe,  and  fuppofed  that  the  num¬ 
bers  of  Milton,  which  innprefs  the  mind 
with  veneration,  combined  as  they  arc 
with  fubjcdls  of  inconceivable  grandeur, 
could  be  fuftained  by  images  which  at 
moll  can  rife  only  to  elegance.  Contend¬ 
ing  angels  may  ftiake  the  regions  of 
heaven  in  blank  verfe ;  but  the  flow  of 
equal  mcafurcs,  and  the  cmbcllilhment  of 
rhyme,  mutt  recommend  to  our  attention 
the  art  of  ingrafting,  and  decide  the  merit 
of  the  redjireak  and pearmain. 

What  ftudy  could  confer  Philips  had 
obtained  ;  but  natural  deficiency  cannot 
be  fupplied.  He  feems  not  born  to  great- 
nefs  and  elevation.  He  is  never  lofty, 
nor  does  he  often  furprife  with  unexped- 
ed  excellence ;  but  perhaps  to  his  iaft 
poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  faid  of 
the  work  of  Lucrctiua,  that  it  is  written 
with  much  att^  though  with  few  blaxes  of 
genius. 

Remarks  on  a  Paffage  in  J[)rPiiiiST- 
lby’j  Works. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

HAPPENED,  very  lately,  to  read  Dr 
Pricftley*s  Inftitutes  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  in  which  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  palfagc,  Vol.  iii.  Part.  ii.  Se^.  iii* 
Page  110. 

“  It  may  (fays  Dr  Prieftlcy)  feem  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  fome  perfon?,  that  nothing 
fliould  be  faid  in  the  feriptures  about  the 
criminality  of  v.»hat  we  ufiiAlly  c^W  Je If • 
murder  ;  but,  ftnee  all  thofc  wrung  dtlpo- 
fitions  of  mind  which  lead  to  it  are  fcf- 


ficlently  cenfurcd,  there  was  no  great  rea-  and  fit  us  for  fomcthing  greater  hereafter » 
fon  tor  noticing  this  particular  adtion,  and,  with  refpedt  to  otncr  pcrfons,  there 
which  takes  its  rife  and  its  charadter  from  certainly  is  not  a  nobler,  or  more  improve 
them.  ingly  fpedtacle  in  the  world,  than  that  of 

The  voluntary  death  of  Achitophel,  a  good  man  flruggling  with  undefetyed 
and  indeed  of  Sampfon,  in  the  Old  Tcfta-  fufferings,  without  a  complaint, 
ment,  and  that  of  Judas  Ifcariot  in  the  But  though,  on  thefe  accounts,  I 
Kew,  arc  mentioned  in  the  courfc  of  the  (hould,  in  all  calcs,  condemn  a  man  for 
hiftory,  together  with  the  circumftances  withdrawing  himfclf  from  the  public 
which  led  to  them,  but  without  any  par-  theatre  of  life,  I  would  not  bring  this 
ticular  cenfurc ;  and  Simpfon  w’as  even  af-  adtion  under  the  deuomination  of  Mur- 
fitted  fupernalurally  to  put  an  end  to  his  dcr,  becaufc  they  arc  by  no  means  things 
cwn  life,  together  with  that  of  his  ene-  of  the  fame  nature;  for,  certainly,  the 
mies.  temper  of  mind  with  which  a  man  dc- 

Jofephiis,  in  the  fpeech  which  he  ftroys  himfclf,  and  that  with  which  he 
made,  to  cliifuade  his  countrymen  from  kills  another,  are  very  different,  and  the 
laying  violent  hands  upon  themfelvcs  latter  is  much  more  malignant  and  defer* 
(which  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  about  ving  of  puniiliment  than  the  former.  De- 
that  time  did),  De  hello  JudaicOf  lib.  3.  fpair,  or  fear,  are  reprchcnliblc  ;  but  ma- 
cap.  7.  makes  not  ufe  of  one  argument  lice  is  certainly  of  a  much  more  airoci- 
drawii  from  the  feriptures,  but  only  from  cus  nature. 

Tcafon,  or  the  principles  of  the  heathen  Neither  can  there  be  any  thing  pccti- 
philofophy  ;  fpcaking  of  the  feparate  (late  liarly  hazardous  in  fuicide,  conOdered  as 
of  the  foul,  of  tranfmigration,  and  of  the  laft  crime  of  wdiich  a  man  is  guilty, 
Tartarus.  and  of  which  he  has  no  opportunity  i  f 

“  It  fertns  to  be  fuflicicnt  to  fay,  that  repenting,  becaufc  it  is  not  any  Tingle 
there  is  no  example  in  the  feriptures  of  sdtion,  the  firft,  the  middle,  or  the  laft  i.f 
any  perfon  of  diftinguifiicd  virtue  putting  a  man’s  life,  that  ought,  in  equity,  to  de¬ 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  that  a  voliin-  termine  his  charadter  in  a  future  ftate,  but 
tary  death  is  never  mentioned  with  ap-  the  wno’e  of  his  charadter  and  conduvft 
probation  ;  and  the  moft 'eminent  perfo-  taken  together.” 

nages,  cipecially  jefus  Chrift,  arc  record-  After  I  had  read  the  above  palfage,  I 
ed  to  have  borne  pain  and  torture  to  the  happened  to  fay  to  a  friend  of  mine  (who 
laft,  without  ever  thinking  of  relieving  has  aifo  read  Ibis  Author’s  works),  that, 
themfelvcs  by  a  voluntary  death.  Weal-  if  I  unuerflood  Dr  Prieftley’s  rcafoning 
fo  know  that  none  of  the  apoftles,  or  pri-  right,  the  conclulion  or  inference  which 
mitive  Cbriftians,  ever  took  this  method  he  draws  from  the  feveral  arguments  ufed 
to  avoid  torture,  even  when  they  could  by  him,  is  in  favours  of  fuicide.  My 
have  no  hope  of  life;  and  we  cannot  but  friend  told  me,  that  he  looked  upon  what 
feci,  that  wc  fhould  have  thought  meanly  Dr  Pritttiey  has  advanced  to  be  entirely 
of  them  if  they  had  done  fo  ;  thinkiiig  againtt  that  crime  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
fuch  a  degree  of  impatience  and  cowar-  could  not  convince  me  of  what  he  afl'er- 
dice,  as  that  conduift  would  have  argued,  ted  by  one  Tingle  argument.  Now  what 
a  confiderable  flaw  in  their  charaftere.  I  wilh  to  know  is,  Whether  or  not  what 
“  I  do  not  fee  much  force  in  the  argument  Dr  Prieftley  has  advanced  is  for  or  againlt 
againft  a  voluntary  death  from  the  con  fi-  fuicide  ^  and  as  the  belt  method  1  can 
deration  of  life  being  the  Gift  ofGod^  and  think  of,  for  being  informed  of  this  parti- 
a  trufi  which  wc  ought  not  to  refign  cnlar,  is  through  the  channel  ot  your 
without  his  orders;  bccaufe  every  blefling  Magazine,  1  beg  you  will  infert  this; 
of  life  comes  under  the  fame  description,  and  if  any  of  your  coi  refpondcnts  will  be 
and  yet  many  of  thefe  we  think  ourfclvcs  kind  enough  to  give  ua  his  opinion  in  this 
fufficiently  authorifed  to  rclinquilh,  ac-  matter,  it  will  be  a  great  favour  conferred 
cording  to  our  own  prudence  and  difcrc-  on  many  of  your  correfpondents,  but  on 
tion.  But  to  throw  away  life  is,  in  ano-  none  mure  than  on  Yours,  ^c. 
thcr  view,  a  very  different  thing  from  re-  A.  B. 

iinquifliing  wealth,  rank,  cafe,  &c.  for 

it  ii  putting  an  end  to  the  whole  pe-  TAe  Generous  Pedlar:  A  true  Storj, 
riod  of  trial  and  difeipline,  and  throwing 

away  the  opportunity,  which  advcrlity,as  A  N  inhabitant  of  a  village  in  the  circle 
ftpartofiti  might  afford  to  improve  us,  ofSuabia  was  reduced  to  theiuoft 
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cxt«'rmc  poverty.  For  feme  days  his  fa¬ 
mily  had  fubftltcd  only  on  a  little  oat¬ 
meal;  and  this  being  exhaufted,  theif 
mifery  was  extreme.  A  baker,  to  whom 
the  father  owed  nine  crow  us,  refilled,  with 
unrelenting  cruelty,  to  fupply  them  with 
any  more  bread  till  this  hjin  was  paid. 
The  cries  of  his  wretched  babes,  almoll 
expiring  for  want,  and  the  tears  of  an  af- 
fedionaic  wife,  pierced  him  with  unut¬ 
terable  anguilh.  “  Dearett  hnfband,” 
laid  the  diffracted  mother,  “  fhall  we 
fnffer  thefe  mifcrable  infants  to  perifli  ? 
Have  we  given  them  birth  only  to  behold 
them  die  of  hunger  ?  See  thefe  poor 
victims,  the  fruits  of  our  love,  their  cheeks 
already  covered  with  the  palenefsofdealh^ 
For  me — 1  expire  with  grief  and  mifery. 
Alas  !  could  1  but  yet  preferve  their  lives 
at  the  cxpence  of  my  own — llun — fly  to 
the  next  town — fpeak  our  diftrefles— let 
not  a  falfe  fhame  conceal  them! — Every 
moment  you  lofc  is  a  dagger  to  your  dy¬ 
ing  family.  Perhaps  Heaven  may  yet  be 
touched  by  our  miferies — you  may  find 
feme  good  heart  who  may  yet  relieve 
The  unhappy  father,  covered  with  rags, 
and  more  rcfcmbling  a  fpeCtre  than  a 
man,  haftened  to  the  town.  He  entreat¬ 
ed,  he  folicited,  he  deferibed  his  wretched 
fituation,  with  that  affecting  eloquence 
which  the  bitternefs  of  anguilh  mult  in- 
fpirc.  In  vain  he  implored  compaflion. 
Not  one  would  hear  him.  Not  one 
would  affift  him.  Rendered  defperatc  by 
fuch  unexpected  cruelty,  he  entered  into 
a  w'ood,  determined  to  attack  the  fir  ft 
pafll-nger.  Dire  necefllty  now  appeared 
a  law,  and  an  opportunity  foon  occurred. 
A  pedlar  pafling  by,  he  flopped  him. 
The  pedlar  made  not  the  IcaA  rt  fiftance, 
but  gave  up  his  purfc,  containing  twenty 
crowns.  No  fooner  had  the  unfortunate 
man  committed  this  robbery,  than  he  felt 
the  horrors  of  remorfe,  and  returning  to 
the  pedlar,  he  threw  himfelf,  all  in  tears, 
at  his  feet.  **  Take  back  your  money,'* 
faid  he.  “  Believe  how  much  it  hascofl 
me  before  I  could  be  refolved  to  commit 
thib  crime.  My  heart  has  been  unufed 
to  guilt.  Come,  I  befccch  you,  to  my 
collage.  You  will  there  fee  the  only  mo* 
tives  that  could  lead  me  to  this  aCtion, 
and  when  yon  view  the  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion  of  my  family,  you  will  forgive— you 
will  pity  me, — you  will  be  my  benefactor, 
my  preferver.** 

The  poor  honeft  pedlar  raifed  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  and  comforted  him.  Un¬ 
able  to  withftand  bis  folicitations,  or  ra¬ 


ther  yielding  to  the  feelings  of  his  own 
compaflionatc  heart,  he  hefitated  not  to 
follow  the  peafant.  But  with  what  emo¬ 
tions  did  he  enter  his  ruinous  habitation  ! 
How  moving  every  objeCt  !  The  children 
aimoft  naked,  lying  on  ftraw,  dying  with 
hunger, — and  the  mother — what  an  ob¬ 
ject  was  the  wretched  mother ! 

The  peafant  relates  the  adventure  t« 
his  wdfe.  “  You  know,"  faid  he,  “  with 
what  eagernefs  I  went  to  the  town,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  fomc  relief.  Bur,  ah  !  I 
met  only  hard  hearts,  people  bufied  in 
amafling  riches,  or  in  difllpating  what  they 
already  had  in  luxury  and  idle  expen- 
ccs.  Refufed  by  all— defperate — furirus 
— I  went  into  a  neighbouring  wood — Can 
you  believe  it  ? — 1  have  dared  to  lay  vio¬ 
lent  hands  on  this  good  man, — 1  have 
dared — Oh  !  I  cannot  tell  you." — 

“  Pity  my  poor  babes,"  exclaimed  the 
diftraCted  mother,  looking  with  moving 
earneftnefs  at  the  pedlar  ;  “  confidcr  our 
miferablc  fituation.  Alas  !  poverty  hath 
not  altered  our  fentiments.  In  all  our 
mifery  we  have  yet  preferved  our  honefly. 
I  befcech  your  mercy  for  my  hufband,— 
1  implore  your  compailion  for  thefe 
wretched  infants." 

The  good  pedl  ir,  melted  by  this  melan¬ 
choly  feene,  mingled  his  tears  with  thofe 
of  thefe  poor  people.  I  am  your 
friend,"  faid  he.  “  Take  thefe  twenty 
crowns — I  infill  upon  it.  Why  is  not 
my  ability  equal  to  my  good  wiflies  for 
you?  I  grieve  that  I  cannot  fecure  vou  a 
happier  lot  for  the  future.** — Wnit:’* 
anfwered  the  peafant,  inflead  of  treat¬ 
ing  me  as  your  enemy,  are  you  fo  good 
as  to  be  my  proteClor  ?— Would  you  be 
my  preferver  ?— Alas  !  my  crime  renders 
me  unworthy  of  this  goodnefs*  No  1  if 
I  die  with  hunger,  I  will  wot  take  this 
money."  The  pedlar,  infifting  ftill,  com- 
pells  him  to  take  it.  The  whole  family 
kifs  the  benevolent  hand  which  bad  thus 
preferved  them  from  death.  Tears  only 
on  every  face  can  fpeak  their  grateful 
hearts,  and  the  pedlar  retires  with  that 
fweet  delight  which  benevolent  minds 
alone  can  tafle. 

Oh  ye  !  on  whom  fortune  fmiles,  the 
gay,  the  proud,  the  affluent,  the  avarici¬ 
ous  !  After  this  example  of  benevolence 
in  a  poor  pedlar,  can  your  hearts  be  ever 
inacccfflble  to  pity  ?  Can  you  henceforth 
behold  unmoved  the  fufferings  of  your 
fellow  creatures  ?  Will  you  never  feci  the 
delight  of  doing  good  ?  Oh  !  fleep  not  in 
the  bofom  of  affluence.  Fortune  is  hi- 


The  followiijg  curious  anecdote  was  at  his  word,  and  made  him  pay  a  mo 
found  indorfed  on  paper,  figned  exorbiunt  duty  for  the  prifm,  which  h 
Sidney:  might  have  taken  away,  upon  only  payin 

‘  “  The  Proteftor^s  advice  to  me  when  I  a  rate  according  to  the  weight  of  th 
went  from  him  to  the  King  of  Sweden  in  glafs. 

Poland  ;  which  I  writ  from  his  own  dic¬ 
tating,  and  the  alteration  in  the  Iccond  Of  a  Fidler 

particular  is  in  his  own  hand. 

I.  If  you  would  not  mifearry  in  this  \  FIDLER  and  his  wife  who  rubbe 
bufinefs,  know  firft,  that  all  publique  £\.  through  the  world,  as  moft  couple 
buGnefles,  and  private  too,  profper  and  ufually  do,  fometirnes  good  friends,  a 
fucceed  only  as  God  plcafed  to  determine  others  not  quite  fo  well,  happened  on 
them.  day  to  have  a  difpute,  which  was  con 

that  diluted  with  becoming  fpirit  on  both  fide! 

II.  And  —  therefore  the  greateft  The  wife  was  fure  flie  was  right,  and  th 
wifdom  in  them  that  are  employed  about  hufband  was  re/olved  to  have  his  owi 
bufineflTe  lies  in  this,  that  they  feek  to  be  way.  What  was  to  be  done  in  fuch  ; 
accepted  with  God,  which  noe  man  is,  cafe  ?  The  quarrel  grew  wor'e  by  thei 
but  by  Jefus  Chiift.  ^  explanations,  and  at  laft  their  fuiy  rofe  t< 

III.  That  there  be  a  denial!  of  a  man’s  fuch  a  pitch,  that  each  made  a  vow  neve: 
owne  abilities,  and  ?hat  workc  be  under-  to  fleep  in  the  fame  bed  for  the  future 
taken  with  humility  and  mecknefs  of  This  was  the  mofi  rafh  vow  that  conic 
fpirit,  and  that  one  be  fwift  to  heaie,  and  be  imagined  ;  for  they  ftlll  were  friends  X 
flow  to  fpeake,  well  undcrriauding  before  bottom,  and  befides,  they  had  but  om 
he  anfwcr.  ^  ^  bed  in  the  houfe  ;  however,  rtfolved  the^ 

IV.  That  a  man  in  his  converfation,  as  were  to  gothreugh  with  it;  and  as  the] 
he  would  have  a  blefling,  abftain  from  all  had  not  feparate  beds,  at  night  the  fiddle- 
manner  of  evil,  and  doc  conftantly,  with  cafe  was  laid  between  them,  in  order  tc 
all  carneltnefs  and  truth  of  heart,  crye  to  make  a  reparation.  In  this  manner  they 
God  for  a  blefling  ;  feeing  he  difpofes  the  continued  three  weeks  ;  every  n’ght  the 
iffuc  of  all  bufinefles  as  he  pleales.”  fiddle-cafe  being  placed  as  a  barrier  tc 
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Content  I'd  dviellonyon  bleak  mountain’s  fide. 
Or  hid  within  the  deepeft  lliadc  below, 

So  thou  but  watch  the  circling  purple  tide, 
Breathe  thy  perfume,  and  bid  my  bofom  glow. 

Depriv'd  of  thee,  the  fplendor  of  a  throne. 
With  all  the  charms  of  royalty,, are  fled. 

All  iimk  beneath  the  monarch’s  lj!»guid  frown. 
In  vain  the  di’deni  fparkks  on  his  head. 

No  harmony  in  founds,  no  fleets  in  fpring, 

No  varying  phafures  as  tlie  feafons  roll. 

No  banquet  to  the  mind  the  Miifesibring, 

Till  thou  arife,  the  luofliine  of  the  foul. 

Conic  then,  gay  goddefs*  leave  thy  bright 
abode, 

Since  thou  can’ll  give  of  all  our  joys  the 
ril  alk  no  treafures  of  this  earthly  globe, 

Let  me  but  on  thy  downy  pinions  relf, 

To\he  Countess  of  Carlisle,  on  her  depar¬ 
ture  for  Ireland.  - 

SOON,  Britain,  to  thy  boallful  feats. 

The  fwcet  Carlisle  ihall  bid  adieu, 

And  thofe  bright  hills  and  green  retreats 
By  waves  be  fever’d* from  her  view. 

But  ’ere  Ihc  leaves  thy  rocky  Ihore, 

Let  duteous  ztal  his  tribute  bring 
Fir  he  1  he  Bills  the  billowy  roar. 

And  trims  the  zephyr’s  lightcB.wiiig, 

And  thou,  Hibernia,  to  thy  arms. 

With  love  a  filler’s  jvjy  receive,  (charm?, 
Oh!  guard  her  well, ,  whole  w'^rth — whoii 
Dcfenc  each  bledjng  thou  can’B  give. 

Still  let  thy  hills— thy  valleys  green, 

Before  her  Beps  thy  wcalures  fpread; 

Her  wit  will  cl  eer  the  rural  fcenc, 

Her  fong  enliven  ev’iy  Ihadc. 

And  when  propitious  gales  fhall  bear 
Tlitr  beauty  to  theie  flioies  again, 

The  Queen  cf  Illes.hcr  head  ftail  rear, 

And  breathe  her  thanks  acrofs  the  main. 
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C^OME,  gentle  Sleep  !  and  kindly  fpread 
J  Thy  d>  '^ny  wines  around  my  head, 
While  in  a  plealant  flumber  laid, 

J  think  upon  the  charming  maid: 

Prefent  in  dreams  with  pleafures  fraught. 
The  object  of  my  working  thought, 

In  dteams  which  quick  delight  difpcnfc. 

So  ’ovciy  that  they  rival  fenfe. 

Come,  fwcet  dclufions!  ihow'  your  art, 

To  paint  the  miBrefs  of  my  heart! 

Like  Egypt’s  queen  her  charms  difplay, 

J’d  give  another  world  away. 

Or,  beauteous  like  the  Queen  of  Love,  ' 

As  for  the  golden  ball  fh«  Bfovc, 

When  fmiling.foft  with  laiigyid  eyes, 

She  from  her  rivals  bore  the  prize. 

But  faint  all  images  muB  prove, 

Co  n par'd  to  that  of  her  I  Invc  : 

'I'o  make  her  exquifitcly  fair, 

Faiiit  but  her  beauties  as  they  arc: 

In  vifion  let  me  view  tliat  face, 

Stored  with  cv’ry  virgin  grace; 

That  lively  fwcetnefs,  temper’d  fire, 

A  laflin?  fpiing  of  chaBc  defire ; 

Lv’ry  limb  and  cv’ry  feature, 

Perfe<fl'a5  her  fenfe  and  nature,  '  ^ 

Bnt  make  the  lovely  phantom  kind. 

And  blefs,  tho’  you  deceive  my  mind. 

In  the  warm  blulh  of  virgin  charms. 

Let  me  but  dream  Ihc’s  in  my  arms, 

Thus  let  me  Bill  in  raptures  lie. 

Ne’er  let  ihcfe  fwcet  delnfions  fly. 

And  grant,  while  thus  my  ravifli’d  view 
Thcfe  airy  tranfport.  Ihill  puifuc, 

O  Sleep  !  thy  balmy  fweets  prepare, 

Thcfc  fccncs  of  joy  let  Bella  fliarc! 

Let  my  rclemblance  be  convey'd, 

In  fuch  bleB  dreams,  to  the  dear  maid, 
I’hat  both  our  vifions  may  agree. 

And  the  dear  charmer  think  on  me.  '  . 
Cramondf  Dec>  9.  .  B— 


— ,  hy  the  Author  of  T u  z  Pic 
TURET.  [P.  i79.]  . 


Ask  not,  fweet  Innocence!  what  grace 
Sat  for  the  picture  which. 1  drew 
Each  Ikiiful  eye  around  can  trace 
The  bright  original  in  you,  ' 

“  The  brow  where  fenfe  and  fwTctnefs  fliitif, 
“  The  look  w  hich  wakes,  yet  checks dcfirCj 
The  form — the  features — all  are  thine, 

*  Pis  your  own  image  you  admire. 

Unconfeious  of  her  charms,  fhu.«  Eve 
I.ean’d  o’er  the  margin  of  the  flo:/d, 
Beheld  a  wonder  in  the  wave, 

And  prais’d  the  beauty  Ihe  beBow’i. 


ODE  to  HEALTH. 


Be  thou  my  gucB,  fair  daughter  of  the  Ikies]! 
•Whofc  blooming  face  can  greater  joys  be¬ 
llow 

Than  all  the  flaming  treafures  that  arife 
From  the  refulgent  bofom  of  Peru. 

An  humble  fiippliant  at  thy  Ihrinc  I’m  laid, 

,  For  who  thy.  fmilcs  celcBial  can  withBand  ? 
Bring  with  thy  rofy  lips  the  balmy  aid, 

JVIy  drooping  heart  alkfi  thy  enliv’ning 
“  tiand.  ■  ' 


AIKS  lit  the  Kew  Comic  Opera^  called  The 
*  Islanders.  [P.  ipi.J 

AIR.'— A-C//  PereZf  ^Mr  Edwin.) 

i 

eOME,  courage,/ lads,-  and  drink  away; 

A  man  upon  ids  wedding  day 
Ought  rarely  well  his  part  to  play 
At  Stingo  and  O^ober  : 

For- who  would  he  that  llupid  elf. 

For  whim,  caprice,  or  love,  or  pelf. 

To  poifon,  hang,  or  drown  himrelf, 

Or  marry,  when  he’s  fober  1 

For  Madam’s  will  at  nothing  ftops, 

She  muft  have  balls,  and  routs,  and  fops. 

And  often  ranfucks  all  the  ihops, 

In  gay  attire  to  robe  her : 

Thcn'drink — the  day.yi.u  take  a  wife. 

As  the  laft  comfort  of  your  life, 

-But  ever  after  i.oifc  and  ftrife 
•Arc  fure  to  keep  you  fober. 

^'AIR. — Fahlo,  (Mr  Wilson.) 

THF.  ladies’  faces;  now-a-days. 

Arc  various  as  their  humours. 

And  on  complexions  oft  we  gaze, 

Brought  home  from  the  pcifumers. 

Hid  as  if  were  beneath  a  cloak, 

The  beauty's  fallc  that  w'ins  you, 

Then  pardon  me,  by  way  of  joke, 
if  I  prefer  my  Dingy. 

A  handkerchief  can'  rub  away  ' 

Your  roles  and  your  lilies; 

The  more  you  rub  the  more  you  may, 

My  Dingy,  Dingy  ftill  is. 

Beftdes.  her  hair  is  black  as  jet. 

Her  eyts  are  gems  from  India  ; 

Rail  as  you  lift  then,  I  (hall  yet, 

For  joke’s  fake,  love  poor  Dingy. 

AIR. — Jul'ina^  (Mifs  Morris.) 

THIS  fttange  emotion  at  my  heart, 

‘  Oh!  that  I  could  explain  ; 

*Tis  joy,  *tis  grief,  ’tiscalc,  *tis  fmai  t, 

’  l  is  pleafurc,  and  ’tis  pain. 

The  hufy  trembling  flutt’rcr  plays, 

It  knows  not  how  or  why. 

And  thiohs  and  heats  a  thoufand  ways. 

Ah!  prithee  quiet  lie. 

AIR. — Fabio,  ("Mr  Wilson.) 

THIS  life’s  a  day’s  journey — we  rife  in  the 
morn, 

The  fun.  trees,  and  flo-wers  our  profpeft  adorn ; 
When  perhaps  wc  have  fcarccly  been  let  out  an  ' 
hour, 

But  flap,  we’re  o'ertaken,  and  fous'd  in  a 
fliow’r. 

To  flieltcr  then  quickly,— and  fee  now  ’tiso’er. 
And  in  pretty  good  fjDirits  we  fet  out  once 
more  ; 


Now  up  hill,  now  down,  now  even,  and  now 
Wc  arc  cover’d  with  dull,  and  no\V  popp'd  in 
a  (lough. 

Thus  we  jog  on  till  dinrer,  now  wet  and  now 
dry. 

And  now  we’ve  a  low’ring,  and  now  a  clear 

With  wine,  the  good  landlord,  thc'fire  and  the 

chC'T 

Now  rcfrcfh’d,  wc  fet  forward  to  end  our  ca« 
rccr.  , 

But  the  roads  are  uneven,  wc  trip,  are  bemir’d. 
And  jolted,  and  joftled,  and  tumbled,  and 
tir’d  ; 

Yet  we  keep  a  good  heart,  and  <  ur  fpirits  arc 
light. 

In  hopes  we  (hall  meet  with  agoo  l  inn  at  night. 


THE  COBLER\  POlTTfCS. 

Written  Kov.  6  the  Day  after  the  P!9t, 


PUFFlNfG  his  pine,  on  ?’c’  onft  bench 
Strap  ’wailtd  Brirain’r.  na.-lcfs  late, 
And  cv'f  as  be  took  his  drench. 

Groan’d,  and  exclaim’d  agaiViftthe  llate. 

Pint  after  pint  he  fippl’d  dow*». 

Pipe  :f  cr  pipe  he  bll  d  and  lighted. 

But  nought  his  patriot  car^s  could  diow^. 
His  foul  with  giicf  was  almoft  blighted. 


All  things  go  wrong  [hz  whitf’d,  and  faid). 
And  cvVy  day  (rdh  ills  r.ic  brewing. 

Cur  cou'age  loft,  rur  »ulnM  tude, 

Shew  all  thi.igs  tend  to  wreck  and  ruin. 

“  Wliilft  G—  can  hunt  v  ithlmrn  and  houndi 
And  M  —  -  can  dole  in  cafy  c  hair. 

No  time  to  cafe  »he  poor  is  fount!  — 

A  coblcr  is  not  vtorth  their  caic  ! 


•*  Could  I  one  day  hut  rule  the  laws, 

I  well  the  rock  vve  fpli:  on  know. 

Soon  would  I  gam  the  world’s  applaufc. 

By  (euling  things  in  ftaiu  quo. 

“  The  caufe  of  all  our  ills  is  dear.— 

This  maxim  viill  that  caufc  explain, 

“  Things  ne’er  went  right  (ince  bier  grew  dear, 
“  Nor  will  do  ’till  it  fulls  again  1** 


IMPROMPTU.  By  a  Gentleman,  on  read^ 
irg  the  ebapur  of  Polygamy^  in  Mr  Mauan’s 
T  HELYfTHORA. 


IF  John  marries  Mary,  aj.d  Maty  alone, 

*Tis  a  very  good  niateh  between  Mary  and 
John  ; 

But  if  John  weds  a  fcore.  Oh  !  what  claws  and 
what  fcr.'itches! 

It  can’t  be  a  match— ►’tis  a  bundle  of  matches* 
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REVIEW. 

Supplement  tf>  the  t.ditton  #/Shake- 
sp hare’s  Plays  publtfied  in  i77^>  h 
Samuel  Johnfou  and  George  Stevens, 
[P.  287.] 

Among  the  curious  pieces  collc^ed 
in  ihefe  voiurncs,  is  an  extract  from 
a  book  entitled  IVeJifwetrd  for  Smelts%  to 
which  Shakcfpearc  feems  to  have  been 
indebted  for  part  oPthc  fable  of  Cymbe- 
line.  We  alfo  meet  with  the  ancient 
poem  entitled  Romeus  and  ful'iety  on  which 
one  of  Shakefpeare’s  moft  celebrated  tra- 
ged(e9  was  formed  ;  befides  various  ex¬ 
tract:  from  the  “  Hiltory  of  Hamblet,”  bl. 
let.  on  which  the  tragedy  of  Hamblet  was 
conftrudted  ;  and  an  anfwer  of  Mr  Tyr- 
whitt  to  Dr  Warburton’s  account  of  the 
origin  of  romances.  This  anfwer  con¬ 
tains  many  judicious  remarks  on  Dr  War- 
burton’s  Opinion  refptdling  the  fubjedt  in 
queftion.  After  thofe  articles  we  meet 
with  various  extradfs  from  the  v/arrant- 
bnok  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  the  time 
of  Charles  1.  illuftrating  the  hiftory  of  the 
theatres  and  adtors.  Thcfe  arc  fuccceded 
by  Mr  Dryden’s  contradt  to  produce 
three  plays  every  year,  a  fadt  that  has  of¬ 
ten  been  mentioned,  but  was  never  till 
now  afeertained.  The  following  is  a 

copy  of  what  relates  to  this  tranfadtion, 

) 

f ‘  Whereas  upon  Mr  Dryden’s  binding 
himfelf  to  write  three  playes  a-yeare,  hcc 
the  faid  Mr  Dryden  was.  admitted  and 
continued  as  a  fharer  in  the  king’s  play- 
houfe  for’diverfe  years,  and  received  for 
his  Jhare  and  a  quarter  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds,  communibus  annis ;  but 
though  he  received  the  money,  we  re¬ 
ceived  not  the  playes,  not  one  in  a  ycare. 
After  which,  the  houfe  being  burnt,  the 
company  in  building  another  contradted 
great  debts,  fo  that  the  ihares  fell  much 
Ihort  of  what  they  were  formerly.— 
Thereupon  Mr  Dryden  complaining  to 
the  company  of  his  want  of  profit,  the 
company  was  fo  kind  to  him  that  they 
BOt  only  did  not  prefle  him  for  the  playes 
which  he  fo  engaged  to  write  for  them, 
and  for  which  he  was  paid  beforehand, 
they  did  alfo  at  his  earneft  requeft 
give  him  a  third  day  for  his  laft  new  play 
called  Allfer  Love  ;  and  at  the  receipt  of 
the  money  of  the  faid  third  day,  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  as  a  gift,  and  a  particular 
iindacife  of  the  coonpany.  Yet  notwitb^ 


ing  this  kind  proceeding,  Mr  Dryden  has 
now  jointly  with  Mr  Lee  (who  wap  in 
penfion  with  us  to  the  laft.  day  of  our 
playing,  and  fliall  continue,)  written  a 
play  called  Oedipus^  and  given  it  to  the 
Duke’s  company,  contrary  to  his  faid  a* 
greement,  his  promife,  and  all  gratitude, 
to  the  great  prejudice  atid  almoft  undo¬ 
ing  of  the  company,  they  bring  the  only 
poets  remaining  to  us.  Mr  Crowne,  be¬ 
ing  under  the  like  agreement  with  the 
Duke’s  houfe,  writ  a  play  called  7he 
DeJlfuElion  efferufaUm^  and  being  torced 
by  their  refulal  of  it  to  bring  it  to  us, 
the  faid  company  compelled  us,  after  the 
ftudying  of  it,  and  a  vaft  expence  in  fccnes 
and  cloathcs,  to  buy  off  their  chyme,  by 
paying  alt  the  penfion  he  had  received 
from  them,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  paid  by  the  king’s 
company,  befides  nccre  forty  pounds  he 
the  faid  Mr  Crowne  paid  out  of  bis  owne 
pocket. 

“  Tfaefc  things  confidcred,  if,  notwith- 
ftanding  Mr  Dryden’s  faid  agreement, 
promife,  and  moneys  freely  given  him 
for  his  faid  laft  new  play,  and  the  many 
titles  we  have  to  his  writings,  this  play 
be  judged  away  from  us,  we  muft  fub- 
mit.  (Signed)  Charles  Killigrcw. 

Charles  Hart. 

Rich  Burt. 

Caidett  Goodnaan. 

Mic.  Mohun.” 

The  next  articles  In  the  collcdtion  are 
the  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  now  firft  collated  with 
the  moft  ancient  editions  hitherto  difeo- 
vered.  Mr  Malone  obferves,  that  “  tho’ 
near  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapfed 
fince  the  death  of  Shakerpeare,  it  is  fur- 
prifing  that  none  of  his  editors  ftiould 
have  attempted,  to  feparate  his  genuine 
poetical  compofitions  from  the  Ipurioua 
performances  with  which  they  have  been 
fo  long  intermixed,  or  taken  the  trouble 
to  compare  them  with  the  carlicft  edi¬ 
tions.  Soon  after  the  poet’s  death,  a 
very  incorrect  imprellion  of  his  pcems 
appeared,  which  in  every  fubfequent  edi¬ 
tion  has  been  implicitly  followed.  They 
are  now  all  faithfully  printed  from  the 
original  copies,  except  his  Venus  and 
Adonis,  of  which,  after  great  enquiry, 
the  editor  has  not  been  able  to  procure 
the  firft  imprellion.  By  the  kindnefs, 
however,  of  the  reverend  Dr  Farmer,  he 
has  been  furnilhed  with  a  copy  of  that 
poem  publilbcd  in  1600,  which  has  been 


typograpnical  an!iquiiic«i  noi  ocrng  men*  inc  merit  or  mat  ipecies  ot  poetry 
tioned  in  any  catalogue,  ,  ^  adopted  by  Shakfpeare  in  his  is 

Many  palTagcs  in  thofe  poems  being  differently  efti mated  by  Mr  Sieevtrns  and 
obfeure,  they  have  been  illuftratcd  with  Mr  Malone;  the  former  calling  it  “the 
notes,  in  which  all  fuch  parallel  exprcffioni  contrivance  ot  fomc  literary  Procraftes 
as  have  been  difeovered  in  our  author’s  and  the  latter,  though  not  its  proleliid 
dramatic  performances  are  quoted,  as  fur-  Champion,  yet  is  fo  far  intereftfd  in  its 
niftiing  a  ftrong  proof  of  their  autheu-  credit,  as  to  think  ir  worth  his  whi<e  to 
ticity.  heftbw  foioe bttle  p.iins  in  refeuing  i:  from 

III  refpeft  to  the  greater  part  of  the  the  contempt  tnrown  on  it  by  the  firmer, 
plays  that  compofe  the  fecond  of  thefe  The  reader,  if  he  wili  fre  how  the  difpute 
volumes,  the  editor  does  not  offer  them  begins,  and  how  it  is  carried  on,  muft 
to  the  public  as  the  compofitioiis  of  cooTult  ihe  work  itfelf.  It  is  left 
Shakefpeare,  being  convinced  that  of  the  ed :  fw  though  Mr  Malone  hath  the  laft 
majority  of  them  not  a  ftngle  line  was  woid  {being  the  cdit.»r),  we  have  reafoa 
vrritten  by* our  great  poet.  “  What  con-  to  think  that  Mr  Steevens  is  difpofed  to 
nedion  then,  it  may  be  afked,  fays  the  adhere  to  bis  own  opinion.  This  i?  gene- 
editor,  have  they  with  the  works  of  our  rally  the  cafe,  after  anlwers,  replies,  and 
great  poet,  or  why  are  they  again  re*  rejoinders,  where  the  controverfy  turns 
printed  ?  To  this  queftion  be  makes  the  on  fpeculation,  tafte,  cr  fentiment,  and 
following  reply.  cannot  be  decided  by  appeals  to  fads,  and 

J  is  'above  fubmitliug  to  any  authority. 

The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  ob-  The  extrads  we  have  given  are  fufli- 
ferve,  that  the  prefent  publication  affumes  cient  to  evince  the  value  of  thefe  two 
only  the  humble  title  of  a  Supplement  to  fuppl’emcntal  volumes,  which,  indeed, 
the  laft  ckcellcnt  edition  of  our  author’s  could  not  fail  to  merit  the  regard  of  the 
plays  ;  and  under  this  defeription  thefe  public,  when  they  are  the  prodiuftions  of 
imputed  performances  may  perhaps  not  gentlemen  fo  converfant  with  the  poet’s 
improperly  be  arranged.  Though  to  the  works,  and  fo  peculiarly  Well  qualified  fo 
editor  fome  of  thefe  dramas  do  not  ap-  elucidate  them,  M.  &  C* 

pear  to  be  genuine,  other  perfons  may  v 

entertain  different  fentiments  concerning  Letters  to  a  Philofophlcal  Unbeliever,  By 
them.  It  is  now  above  a  century  (ince  jufeph  Prieitlev,  L,L.D.  F,R,S,  Zvo* 
they  were  all  publifhed  together  as  his  3  j.  /t<wed,  Johnlbii,  London, 
compofitions ;  and  four  of  them  had 

been  fcpa^rately  printed  with  his  name  in  are  forry  to  find,  that  there  it 

his  lifetime.  In  a  period  of  more  than  a  V  V  fucli  a  creature  in  the  world  as  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  various  opinions  “  Philofopbical  Unbeliever  or  that  phi- 
have  been  entertained  about  them;  yet  b>f‘n>hy  fliould  ever  be  united  with  infi* 
never  has  our  author’s  title  to  thefe  cen-  dclity.  But  the  very  fuppofition  Items  to 
tefted  pieces  been  fairly  and  fully  inveiU-  be  a  paradox,  or  ratlier  a  coriiradidtion  in 
gated,  Notwiihftanding  the  doubts  that  terms.  For  an  unbeliever,  by  which  we 
have  been  raifed  concerning  them, (doubts  fuppofe  Di  Prieftley  means  an  athtift,  can 
which  indeed  the  circumftances  already  be  no  philofopher ;  his  notions  can  only 
mentioned  were  fufficient  to  create,)  they  be  founded  on  fuperficial  obfervationj 
have  remained  in  the  fame  ftatc  in  which  and  incnnclufivc  reafoning.  He  muft  re- 
they  originally  appeared;  abounding,  ,  nounce  the  tii  ft  principles  of  natural  rcli- 
like  almoft  all  the  dramatic  produiftioiis  gion,  refufc  to  admit  the  confequcnces 
of  that  age,  with  the  groifeft  corruptions;  neceffarily  rtfulting  from  the  vifible  ap- 
with  which,  be  it  remembered,  the  pige*  pearance  of  a  regular  and  beautiful  fyftem, 
of  our  author  alfo  would  ftill  have  been  and  have  recourfe  to  Inch  txpl'cations  of 
disfigured,  if  they  had  not  palfed  thr(. ugh  things  as  are  falfe  and  impuffible.  As 
the  ordeal  of  a  critical  examination  by  a  writer  who  lived  in  the  days  of  piioiilive 
numerous  band  of  learned  editors  and  fiaiplicity,  and  ingenious  freedom,  calls 
commentators.  Deterred  by  the  uncouth  the  atheift  .a  fool;  and  Cicero  thinks, 
form  in  which  thefe  plays  appeared,  few  that  he  does  not  dcicrvc  the  name  of  4 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  them ;  and  man. 
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But  however  this  may  be,  the  argu¬ 
ments,  which  arc  cajcnialcd  to  remove 
the  objedtions  of  infidelity,  cannot  but  be 
'  acceptable  to  ever  lerious  and  confidtraic 
»  reader.  It  is  of  urirerfal  importance  to 
know,  whether  the  world  we  inhabit,  and 
ourfclves  who  inhabit  it,  had  an  intelli- 
gent  and^bcncvolcnt  Creator,  or  no  Crea¬ 
tor  at  all ;  whether  our  conduct  is  iiifpeifl- 
rd,  and  we  are  under  a  righteous  govern- 
fnent,  or  under  no  government  whatever; 
whether  we  have  fomc^hing  to  hope  and 
.fear  beyond  the  grave,  or  arc  at  liberty  to 
‘adopt  the  Epicurean  maxim,  “  Let  us  cat 
and  drink,  f«r  to-morrow  we  dic.^* 

Tbtfe  points  have  been  inveHigated  by 
many  eminent  wri  ers;  but  there  is  infi¬ 
nite  fcope"  for  farther  rcfearches.  It  it 
ueceflTary  to  bring  the  fhbjedt  into  fre¬ 
quent  review,  that  we  may  be  convinced 
there  is  no  latent  error  in  our  conclu- 
fions,  and  that  our  belief  is  grounded  on 
irrefragable  and  fitisfaiflory  cvidcpcc. 

The  author  of  this  trad  has  been  for 
forae  time  engaged  in  metaphyfical  en¬ 
quiries.  ilis  Ipeculations  on  thefe  topics 
have  been  profound  and  cxtenfivc.  We 
may  therefore  exptd  to  find  fomething 
in  this  pcrforqiancc  which  has  either  not 
been  ohierved,  or  not  fo  particularly  exa¬ 
mined  by  his  predeceffors. 

'His  argument,  for  the  exiftcnce  or  a 
Deity  is  chiefly  included  in  the  following 
extrad.*  The  former  part  of  it  is  indeed 
more  fully  ftated  in  a  foregoing  letter : 
but  the  difficulty  does  not  he  in  the  firft 
ftep,  but  in  the  fecend,  in  the  iranfition 
from  finite  caufes  to  the  original  and  eter¬ 
nal  cauleof  all  things. 


an  infinite  one  does  not  require  it.  Tho* 
it  IS  acknowledged,  that  thefe  corclufiGri 
are  above  our  comprchcnfion,  ihty  arc 
fuch  as,  by  the  plainefi  and  mofi  cc. 
gent  train  of  reafohing,  we  have  bten 
compdlfd  into  ;  and  therefore,  thouj>h 
on  accl^unt  of  the  finiteneft  of  otir  und^r! 
ftanding,  it  may  be  faid  to  above  nur 
reafon  lo  comprehend  hew  thI?  original 
being,  and  .the  caufe  of  all  other  bciii"*! 


fhould  be  himfelf  uncaufed,  it  is  a  coci 


‘  •‘  Something  mnft  have  rxifled  from  all 
eternity,  for  otherwife  nothing  could  have 
exifted  at  prefent.  This  is  too  evident  to 
need  illufiration.  But.this  oVigina)  being, 
as  we  may  call  it,  could  not  have  been 
fuch  a  thing  as  a  table,  an  animal,  or  a 
man,  or  any  being  capable  of  compre- 
hendiog  itfelf,  for  fuch  a  one  would  require 
a  prior,  or  fuperior  author.  The  original 
being,  therefore,  muft  have  this  preroga¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  have  beeu  necefiarily  un- 
cauied. 

“  It  is  not  improper  to  cgll  a  being  in¬ 
capable  of  comprehending  itfelf  finite,  and 
a  being  originally  and  ncceffarily  capable 
of  it,  infinilc  ;  .for  we  can  have  no  idea  of 
any  bounds  to  fpeh  knowledge  or  powder ; 
and,  ufiug  the  words  in  this  fenfc,  we 
may,  perhaps,  *be  authorifed  to  fay  ;  that, 
though  a  finite  being  mult  have  a  caufe^ 


fion  by  no  means  properly  contrary  to 
reafon.  Indeed,  what  the  univerfally  e.^a« 
bliffied  mode  of  rcafoning,  founefed  on 
our  own  immediate  experience,  obligei 
us  to  conclude,  can  never  be  laid  to  be 
contrary  to  reafon,  how  incomprehenfiblc 
foever  it  may  be  by  our  reafon. 

•‘  That  there  a(5lually  is  an  uncaiif-d 
intelligent  being  is  a  nec^lTary  ccnclufion 
from  what  does  adlually  cxift  ;  for  a  feriej 
of  finite  caufes  cannot  pr  ffibly  be  carried 
back  ad  Infinitums  each  being  fuppofed  ca¬ 
pable  of  comprehending  its  own  effects, 
but  not  itfelf.  Since,  therefore,  5.n  iisi. 
verfe,  bearing  innumerable  m'arks  of  moft 
exquifitc  defign,  docs  and  it  wcidd 
be  abfurd  to  go  back  through  an  iiifinitc 
fucceffion  of  finite  caufes,  we  muft  at  laft 
acquiefee  in  the  idea  of  an  uncaufed  intel¬ 
ligent  caufe  of  this  univerfe,  and  cf  all 
the  intermediate  finite  caufes,  be  they  ever 
fo  many.  What  analogy  is  there  in  any 
of  thofc  wild  fiippofiiions  to  any  thing 
that  adtually  exifis  ? 

“  On  this  fide  there  is  only  a  diffienhy 
of  conceiving,  but  nothing  contrary  to  cur 
experience,  and  there  is  plainly  no  ether 
choice  left  us.  Our  experience  rclaiei 
only  to  fuch  things  as  are  incapable  of 
comprehending  tbcmfclves,  or  finite,  and 
therefore  require  a  caufer.  Confeqnently, 
tho'  this  experience  fiirniflics  a  fufficient 
analogy  for  judging  concerning  all  other 
things  wnich  have  the  fame  property,  it 
by  no  means  furniflies  any  analogy  by 
which  to  judge  concerning  what  is  totally 
different  from  any  thing  to  which  our  ex¬ 
perience  extends  ;  things  not  finite,  but 
infinite,  not  defiitute  of  original  felf  com* 
prchenlion,  but  poflclfcd  of  it.  Here  Is 
1^0  great  a  diffv  rcnce,  that  as  the  one  muft 
ncctffarily  be  ciufcd,  the  other  may  be 
necefiarily  iincaufed- 

“  Though  nothing  can  properly  help 
our  conception  in  a  cale  fo  much  above  the 
reach  of  our  faculties,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  have  rccourfc  to  any  thing  in  the  leaft 
degree  fimilar,  though  equally  incompre- 
hcnfiblcj  as  it  may  make  it  eaficr  to  ui 
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jcfluicrce  in  our  nccefljiry  want  of  com-  future.  '  Now,  it  requires  but  little  jud^- 
rrclirnfion  on  the  fubjt^.  Now,  in  lomc  ment  to  fee  that  the  world  is  in  a  ftafe  of 
the  idea  of  Ipace,  though  rot  in-  melioration,  in  a  variety  of  rerpeds;  and 
telligent,  and  therefoie  incapable  of  felt-  for  the  fame  leafon,  it  will  probably  con- 
comprehenfion,  and  no  caufe  of  any  timie  to  improve,  and  peihapn  without 
tiling,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  intelligent  limits  ;  lo  tnat  our  pofteiity  have  a  much 
caide  of  all  things,  in  that  it  is  ncceflatily  better  profpedt  berore  them  than  wc  have 
infinite  and  uncaufed.  For  the  ideas  of  had. 

the  creation,  or  of  the  annihilation  of  A  great  proportion  of  the  mifery  of 
f;jace,  are  equally  inadmiflible.  Though  man  is  owing  to  ignorance,  and  it  cannot 
wcttray,  in  our  imagination,  exclude  be  tkuied  that  rhe  world  growg  wilcr 
from  exillencc  every  thing  elle,  hill  the  every  day.  Pbyficians  and  fiirgeons  know 
idea  of  Ipace  will  remain.  We  cannot,  hovy  muen  Ult  men  fader  now  than  they 
evai  in  idea,  fuppofe  it  not  to  have  been,  did  in  fiTii'nr  cafe-  !  .rmerly,  ow.^ie  tcj 
not  to  be  infinite,,  or  hot  to  be  uncauled.  improvements  in  the  fcicnce  of  medicine^ 
Now  it  may  be,  in  fa6t,  asimpofliblc  that  and  in  fargicai  operatiuiu:.  To  lead  the 
in  intelligent  infinite  being  fliould  nut  ineth  >df»  oi  the  ancieufF  with  regard  to 
cxifi,  as  that  infinite  fpaccJhould  not  ex-  ti»c  llooc  in  the  bl.uldcr,  is  enough  to  fill 
ift,  though  we  arc  necelTarily  incapable  of  one  with  horror.  It  was  not  till  the  time 
perceiving  that  it  mud  be  fo.”  of  Cctfas  that  the  practice  of  extracting 

In  a  fubfequent  letter  he  farther  ob-’  I,’’*  K 

fe.ve,.  that  our  want  of  comprebenfion  not  exp  d.d 

;  •  .  ....  1  r  •  -  that  one  in  twenty  of  thole  wdin  fubmit* 

does  .not  invalidate  cur  condufion  in  ta-  JaUon  would  recover; 

vour  of  an  uncauled  being.  ^  tolerably  lafe  opera! 

It  U  of  no  avail  to  fay,  that  we  have  tiun  ;  a'ad  beltdes,  we  are  nt)t  withtuU 
no  concep’ion  concerning  the  original  ex  the  hope  oi  difeovering  rnethoda  of  dif* 
iftence  of  fuch  a  being,  for  having  no  idea  fulviujr  the  ftonc  wiiiiout  pain  in  the 
at  all  of  any  thing  implies  fio  impoilihili-  bladder.  Th»^  is  or.lv  cne  of  many  in- 
t>V  or  coiitradidtion  whatever.  Tuis  is  Itances  of  improvcmenls  tbit  leffrn  the 
mere  ignorance,  and  an  ignorance  which,  lutkrir.gi  of  mankind.  This  (kill  is'in- 
circunVdanced  as  wc  arc,  we  can  never  deed  in  a  manner  confined  to  Europeans, 
ovcrcorr.e ;  and  the  a^itual  phenomena  can-  hut  thefe  occupy  a -conliderabk  part  of 
nat  be  accounted  for  without  the  fuppo  the  ghjbe,  and  the  knowledge  of  Europe- 
fition  of  fuch  a  being.  Incomprchenriblc  ans  wiii,  no  doubt,  gradually  extend  over 
as  it  may  be  in  ever  fo  many  refp*<lt*,  it  the  whole  wotld. 

is  an  hypothefis  that  i»  abfolutely  ntcefia  “  Civilization  and  good  government 
ry  to  account  for  evident  U&u  Wc  may,  have  made  great  advances  in  Europe,  and 
theref<»re,  give  what  fcope  we  will  to  our  bv  means  of  this  men  live  in  a  ftate  of 
aftonilhment  and  admiration,  yet  believe  much  greater  fecurity  and  happinefs; 
(if  we  be  guided  by  a  demonfirative  evi-  and  even  the  intcrcotirfe  between. difiant 
dence)  wc  mud.”  places,  and  diftant  countries,  is  both  fafe 

I  ir  I  i,  and  pleafiirabic ;  whereas  in  former  times, 

Here^we  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  intercourfe  wa.s  hardly  practicable, 

doctor’s  reafoninginthispafTage  coincides  read  the  of  Italy,  and 

with  our  remark  at  the  beginning  of  this  continent  of  Europe  in  gene- 

article  relative  to  thetfiupidity  or  the  per-  qJ*  p.^*tiarch,  and  he  will 

verfenefflof  the  unh<diever,and  his  ground-  f^tisfi-  d  that  the  prcfenl  date  of  things 
lefs  pretenfions  to  the  title  of  philoh  pher.  ^  parathfe*  in  Cfuaoaril'on  witli  if. 

Having,  by  thefe  and  other  argnmentfr,  .*  jg  uafpeakablv  l.^fs  dreadful 

endeavoured  to  prove  the  exifieiuie  of  an  formeiiv,  thoa/h  it  is  a  great  evil 

original  in’elligcnt  caule  of  the  uniyrfe,  political  knowledge  ad- 

the  author,  in  the  next  place,  confidfs  y  ihe  advantage?  ot  commerce, 

|«i8  attributes.  One  of  n'f»  aiginnents  in  yytji-Ji  fuopofes  a  peacc  ible  intercourfe, 
Hvour  of  t  e  general  bencvoience  of  the  more  experienced,  it  is  fairly  to  be 
Deity,  is  as  follows ;  prefumed.  that  wars  will  not  tail  to  he  leHi 

“  To  judge  of  the  intention  of  the  ficquent,  welb  as  Icf*  fanguitiary; 
Creator,  wc  I'uould  not  only  crinfider  the  that  foci^ties  of  men.  as  W’cll  as  families 
actual  ftatc  of  things,  but  take  in  as  rrmch  aod  individuals,  will  find  it  to  he  their 
^sweeaa  of  the  tendtudco  of  things  iu  common  iiiUicU  to  be  good  ucighbours, 
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zud  nations!  jealoufy  will  give  place  to 
national  ^tncrofity.  ^ 

*■*  The  progrefj  cf  knowledge*  and 
rther  canfes,  have  greatly  improved  Ibe 
Ipirit  cf  the'varidus  rtligions  that  have 
prevailed  in  the  world.  Thofe  peculiar¬ 
ly  horiid  moiles  of  religion  which  enjoin¬ 
ed  human  facrifices,  as  well  as  many  «bo- 
i*nnab!e  pia<5tice8,  have  been  long  extii  d; 
and  pe’rlecution  to  death  for  cunlcitncc- 
fake*  by  which  the  wcrlii  liiftercd  fo 
much  Ufkder  the  p^gan  Vvuinan  emperors, 
^iid  even  the  philolophical  and  nrild  Mar¬ 
cus  Aureliui',  as  we  1  as  in  the  days  of  pa¬ 
pal  tyranny,  and  under  other  eccledaftical 
hierarchiei*,  w^e  have  reafun  to  think,  will 
Ibardiy  ever  be  revived  ;  the  f  dly  as  well 
ait  the  cruelly  of  thefe  practices  is  fo  ge- 
i^erally  acknowledged*  In  confcquencc 
tifthis  greater  liberty  of  fpeculaliiig  up- 
enj  all  fubjects,  iruih  has  a  much  fairer 
chance  of  picvailing  in  the  world;  and 
the  knowledge  and  general  fpread  of 
truth  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  wdth  a 
great  variety  cf  advantages,  favourable  to 
the  virrue  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 
ti’'  We  have  no  occafion  to  cimfider  by 
what  particular  means  thefe  advantages 
have  accrued  to  mankind :  for  whatever 
the  iccondary  caufes  may  have  been,  they 
could  not  have  operated  wdihout  the  kind 
provifion  of  the  firll  and  proper  caufe  of 

;  and  therefore,  they  arc  to  be  confi- 
^ered  as  arguments  of  hi^  benevolerice,  or 
of  the  preference  that  he  gives  to  happi- 
nefs  before  milcry.” 

The  author  proceeds  to  (hew,  that, 
*^otwithftauding  feme  feemingly  contrary 
*prearances,  this  ber»tvolence  may,  in  a 
futljcieutly  proper  fenfe,  be  confidered  as 
*ntinite.  He  then  (tales  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  God’s  moral  gi  verniiient,  and 
the  future  exiltence  of  man. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  letters,  he  exa-, 
mhics  the  dodtrines  advanced  by  Mr 
Huinc  ill  his  Dialogues  on  Natural  Reli¬ 
gion,'  and  in  his  Eflay  on  a  puticular 
Piovidcnce  and  a  Euture  State. — In  this 
txamination,  he  t'xpjclles  the  moft  con¬ 
temptuous  opinion  of  Mr  Hume,  ar.d 
feeir.s  to  think  that  he  conld  not  have 
maintained  many  abfnrdities,  it  he  had 
given  hiuifelf  the  trouble  to  read  Dr 
Xl.irtley’s  Obfervations  or\  Man. 

“  Idle  do^rinc  of  afTiu'iatjon  of  ideas 
(be  fays)  as  explained  and  extended  by 
Dr  Haitiey,  fupplies  materials  for  the 
mofl  falisfadtory  Ibluticn  of  alrr.oft  all  the 
dilTiculiies  he  Aarted  ;  fo  that  to  a  peifon 
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acquainted  with  this  theory  of  the  hu- 
man  mind,  Mr  Hume’s  EfTiys  appear  the 
merefl  trifling.  Compared  with  Dr  Hart- 
ley,  I  confidcr  Mr  Hume  as  not  even  a 
ch’ild,^^ 

Letter  XI*  contains  fome  animadver- 
fions  on  the  Syftcmc  cle  la  Natur#-,  \  per¬ 
formance  which  is  conlidened  by  many 
perfons  as  a  kind  of  bibk  of  athcifm. 

In  dtmordliaiim;  ihe  being  and  attri. 
bules  of  G' d,  the  friends  of  religion  have 
puifued  different  courfes.  Drs  Reid, 
Btaiti'*,  and  Cfwald,  have  maintained, 
that  the  belief  of  a  Goi  is  an  Jinftindlive 
principle.  Defcartes  thought,  that  the 
very  idea  of  a  God  was  a  fufticient  proof 
of  his  exiflence.  And  the  celebrateu  Dr 
Clarke  attempted  to  prove  his  being  by 
argiimcHts  a  priori.  Our  author  confi- 
ders  all  thefe  as  tallaciou*^  methods  of  rea* 
foning,  and  concludes  his  animadveriiona 
on  the  arguments  a  priori  with  tbcie  ge¬ 
neral  obfervations : 

“  If  the  whole  of  what  Dr  Clarke  baa 
advanced,  on  the  proof  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  be  attentively  confidered,  it  will  not 
be  very  eafy  to  fay  what  his  idea  of  God, 
as  proved  a  priory  It  that  of  a  being 
felf-exiftent,  eternal,  and  co-extended 
with  irfinite  fpace,  but  not  fpace.  It  is 
the  caufe  of  all  things,  but  without  pow- 
cr,  intelligence*  or  moral  attributes ;  for 
thefe  he  makes. to  depend  upon  the  per¬ 
ceived  relation  of  things.  Confequently, 
they  pre-fuppofe  intelligence,  vykich  be 
acknowledges  cannot  be  proved  a  priori, 

“In  fad,  therefore,  he  proved  ni/ihing 
a  prUri  but  mere  being,  ^  iihout  any  pro¬ 
per  powers  whatever.  But  the  terms,  he* 
irrgi  or fuhjiancei  give  no  idea  at  all,  when 
divclted  ot  powers  nr  properties.  So  that, 
in  reality,  riotwirhftanding  his  affertion  of 
the  contrary,  it  is  nothing  hut  empty 
(pace  that  he  is  capable  of  proving  /ir/Vi. 
And,  with  refpeCt  to  this,  I  perfedlly  agree 
with  him;  becaufe,  do  what  we  will,  w’C 
cannot  fo  much  as  fuppofe  infinite  and 
eternal  fpace  not  to  have  exifted.” 

The  laft  letter  is  a  critical  review  of  Mr 
Ilumt’s  Philofophical  Effays.  In  the 
tourfe  of  this  examination,  the  author 
gives  his  reafons  for  the  general  cetifure 
which  he  has  pafT  d  upon  him  in  a  f  rmcr 
letter  ;  and,  before  he  takes  his  lea^e, 
brings  him  down  from  that  eminence  to 
w'hich,  ia  his  opinjon,  he  has  been  unde- 
fcrvedly  raifed  ;  (trips  him  Jof  his  lau'^elr., 
lays  him  proRracte  at  his  feet,  and  thusj 


like  fome  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
triumphs  over  his  fallen  adverfary, 

“  I  have  given  you  my  teafons,  as 
briefly  as  I  well  could,  for  placing  Mr 
Hume  fo  low  as  I  do  in  the  dais  of  meta- 
phyfical  writers,  or  moral  philolbphers. 
As  to  natural  philofophy  or  maihematica, 
I  never  heard  that  he  had  any  pretenfions 
to  merit;  and  of  that  which  conftituies 
an  biflorian,  you  will  not,  1  imagine, 
think  that  much  remains  to  him,  betides 
that  of  a  pleating  compiler,  after  reading 
Dr  Towers’s  judicious  Remarks  on  his 
Hiftory  of  England.  His  MifcclianeoUs 
and  Political  Elfays  always  pleafe  me,  biit 
they  by  no  means  iiuitle  him  to  the  tirlt 
rank  among  writers  of  either  clafs.  As 
to  his  ftilc,  nolwithftanding  its  excellence 
in  f’.me  rcfpcdts,  I  have  (hewn  in  my  Ewg- 
li(h  Grammar  (and,  as  I  have  been  inform¬ 
ed,  to  Mr  Hume’s  own  fatisfadion),  that 
he  has  departed  farther  from  the  true  idsom 
of  the  Englilh  language,  tiian  perhaps  any 
other  writer  of  note  in  the  prefent  age.” 

This  publication  is  only  a  part  of  the 
author’s  defign.  Jf  it  Oiould  be  favour¬ 
ably  received,  he  intends  to  go  on,  and 
confider  the  fpeculalive  difficulties  which 
attend  the  djdrines  of  revelation.  C. 
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haps  two  or  three  houfes  to  live  in,  ufed 
tormcrly  to  be  fatisfied  with  lodgings^  or 
with  parts  of  houi'es. 

The  number  of  hnufes  in  London, 
Weftminfter,  and  all  Middlcfex,  in  1690, 
was  111,115,  according  to  Dr  Davenaut’s 
account  from  tht  Ikanh-books. 

“  I  will  only  further  obferver  concern¬ 
ing  the  preceding  accounts,  that  they  de- 
nioiiftrate  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  London  has  been  greatly  over-rated. 
They  have  been  fornetimes  elliniated  at  a 
million.  In  an  EfTay  on  the  ftate  of  Lon¬ 
don,  on  population,  &c.  in  the  Treatife 
on  Ucveriionary  Payments,  I  offered  evi¬ 
dence,  which  1  thought  little  ftiort  of  de- 
monllratioii,  to  prove  that  they  fell  (hort 
of  651,000-  But  it  now  appears,  that, 
allowing  (ix  to  a  hoiife,  and  including  the 
whole  county  of  Middleiex,  their  number 
in  1777  was  only  543»4-o*** 

Tables  are  then  fubjoined  of  a  great 
number  of  towns,  all  Ihewing  that  the 
average  allowance  of  fix  perfons  to  a 
houfe,  is  too  great :  and  thence  it  is  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  real  number  of  people  in 
London  and  Middlefcx  cannot  exceed- 
half  a  million. 

We  next  find  accounts  of  the  number  of 
houfes  in  England  and  Wales  at  different 
periods,  with  obfervations ;  from  which 
it  is  inferred,  that, 

“  Firft,  the  firfl  of  tbefe  accounts  makes 
the  nunaber  of  houfes  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1777  to  be  952,734*  Let  it, 
however,  be  flawed  at  a  million.  Five 
perfona  to  a  houfe  is  too  large  an  allow¬ 
ance,  as  appears  from  the  accounts  in 
page  6.  &c.  It  follows  therefore,  that 
tbe|number  of  inhabitants  in  England 
and  Wales  miift  be  fliort  of  five  millions. 

“  In  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  was  2,446,394,  in 
1763. — In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  C.>ne  of 
the  two  Sicilies)  it  was  4,311,503,  in 
1777  — In  all  France,  25. 741, 320, in  1772. 

“  Tbefe  fadls  fhew,  in  a  ftrikirg  light, 
the  fuperiority  which  arts,  commerce, 
fcience.induftry,  andliberty,  give  to  a  peo¬ 
ple.  England  does  not  confifl  of  many 
more  inhabitants  than  the  kingdom  of 
Naples;  but  in  rcfpe^l  of  dignity,  weight, 
and  force,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  com¬ 
pared  with  it,  is  nothing.  Not  long  ago, 
this  little  ifland,  with  its  dependencies, 
like  the  ftate  of  Athens  formerly  among  the 
Greeks,  was  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and 
more  than  a  match  for  all  the  three  king¬ 
doms  I  have  mentioned,  with  Spain  add¬ 
ed  to  them. 
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“  Secondly.  The  great  difparity  be¬ 
tween  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  higher 
and  the  lower  ranks  of  life  feeins  to  dc- 
ferve  particular  obfervation,  as  it  may  be 
colledied  fr4>m  the  foregoing  accounts. 
Families  living  in  heufes  having  feveu 
windows  or  lels,  'muft  conlill  of  perfohs 
in  the  loweft  ftations  ;  and  yet  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  houfes  was  688,  903,  in  1777, 
Add  tu  thefe  fuch  of  the  lowtlt  peepic  as 
live  ill  the  remaining  263,603  houles ;  and 
it  will  appear,  that  the  people  of  property 
and  opulence  in  the  ftate,  compared  with 
the  reft,  arc  indeed  a  veryimall  body. 
And  yet  their  number  is  now  greater  in 
this  country  than  it  ever  was;  and,  very 
probably,  it  is  much  greater  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  in  any  other.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  that  this  obfervation  Ihcws  U3 
diftindt'ly  why  no  taxes  in  a  ftate  can  be 
very  productive,  which  do  not  reach  the 
lower  as  well  as  higher  ranks  of  people. 

“  But,  thirdly,  what  requires  moll  to 
be  attended  to,  is  the  certain  evidence 
which  the  preceding  accounts  give  of  the 
progrefs  of  depopulation  in  this  king¬ 
dom, — The  number  of  houfes  in  England 
and  Wales,  was  at  the  Revoluton 
1,319,215.  The numberof  houles  now  is 
not  a  million.  Our  people*  therefore,  fince 
that  «ra,  have  decrealed  near  a  quailer.** 

Our  author  proceeds  to  ftiew  the  pro- 
grefs  of  depopulation,  with  the  faCts 
which  confirm  it;’^  and  the  “  caufes  of 
our  depopulation.*^  Among  many  other 
tefleClions  and  deductions  here  made,  arc 
the  following : 

The  lion.  Mr  Grenville,  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  Confiderations  on  the 
Trade  and  Finances  of  the  Kingdom,*^ 
afrer  giving  the  lame  account  with  that 
here  given  of  the  houfes  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1759  and  1761,  exprefifes  the 
ulmoft  furprile  at  the  proofs  of  depopu¬ 
lation  which  it  afforded,  and  obleives, 
“  that  the  deftruCtion  of  5790  houfes  in 
fo  ftiOrt  a  fpace  as  eight  years,  is  fuch  a 
lymptom  of  diftrefs  as  requires  every  at¬ 
tention  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  evil. 
Relief  to  the  landed  intcreft  is  now  (he 
adds)  nolorigcr  the  concern  of  individuals 
only  who  are  to  receive  that  relief,  but  n 
become  an  important  national  concern. 
What  would  he  have  fald,  had  he  knov/n 
that  the  depopulation  which  Ihocked  him 
ivas  pToceeding  fo  rapidly  as  !  have  Ihewn; 
that  no  attention  would  be  given  to  it ; 
that  the  public  burdens,  inllead  of  being 
Icftened,  would  incteafe;  and  that  h- 
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himfcflf  had  laid  the  foundation  of  fuch 
an  incrcafe  of  them  a8  would,  in  a  few 
years,  bring  the  nation  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  ? 

“  The  increafe  in  the  higher  clalTcs  of 
houfes  has  been  for  fomc  time  obvious  to 
every  one.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  this 
implies  fuch  an  increafe  of  people  in  the 
middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life,  as  makes 
amends  for  the  depopulation  among  the 
ioweft  ranks.  But  the  truth  is,  that  no 
fuch  coQclufion  can  be  drawn.  One  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  this  increafe  has 
been  that  very  evil  which  has  deftroyed 
the  common  people ;  or  the  inemfe  of 
luxury.  This,  1  think,  has  been  demon' 
ftrated  by  the  account  I  have  given  of 
London. — It  mult,  however,  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  in  many  of  our  towns,  and 
particularly  our  manufacturing  towns, 
there  has  been  a  great  increafe  of  people, 
as  well  as  of  houfes  ;  but  it  (liould  be 
confidered,  that  it  has  been  derived  from 
the  depopulation  of  country  parilhes  and 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  by  re¬ 
moving  to  thefe  towns,  and  many  of  them 
thriving  there,  and  living  in  better  houfes, 
have  incrcafed  the  number  of  fuch  houles 
at  the  expence  of  meaner  houfe-*.  This 
increafe  of  people,  therefore,  in  oii»' towns 
has  either  cjuickened  depopulation  ;  or,  if 
not,  it  mult  nave  been  owing  entiicly  to 
the  increafe  of  trade.  From  the  accounts 
of  the  exports  at  the  cuftoni  houfe  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  for  fome  years  before  1765* 
they  were  at  the  higheft,  and  that  they 
hflve  fince  decreafed.  This  decrcafc, 
however,  has  been  more  than  compenfat- 
ed  by  the  increafe  of  our  home  con  'ump- 
tion,  occafioned  by  a  vaft  increafe  of 
luxury;  and  this,  though  it  ha^s  operated 
fatally  among  the  body  gf  the  lower  peo¬ 
ple,  has,  in  one  way,  contributed  to  re¬ 
tard  the  progrefs  of  depopulation ;  I 
mean,  by  furnifliing  an  increafe  of  em¬ 
ployment,  any  confequently  of  the  means 
of  fubfiltcnce,  for  our  manufacturers  and 
artizans.  But  though  depopulation  has 
•been  thus  4:hecked,  vet  it  has  proceeded 
rapidly ;  and  if  we  aferibe  one  half  (-f  tnc 
increafe  in  the  higher  clalfcs  of  houfes  to 
this  caufe  (or  a  real  increafe  of  people), 
and  the  other  half  to  luxury,  as  before 
explained,  we  (hall,  I  think,  reckon  very 
moderately;  and  it  will  appear,  that  in 
eighteen  years  near  200,000  of  our  com¬ 
mon  people  have  been  lolt. 

“  I  will  only  obferve  farther,  that  fiuce 
the  Revolution,  molt  of  the  caufes  of 
depopulation  have  prevailed  fo  much  as 


to  render  it  an  evil  which  could  not  but 
happen^  The  caufes  I  mean  are— the 
increafe  of  our  navy  and  army,  and  the 
conllant  fupply  of  men  ncctfl'aiy  to  keep 
them  up — a  devouring  capital,  trm  large 
for  the  body  that  fupports  it — the  three 
long  and  deflruClive  continental  wars  in 
which  we  have  been  involved — the  mi¬ 
grations  to  our  fettlements  abroad,  and 
particularly  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies— 
the  ingrt  fiiDg  of  farms — the  high  price  of 
previfions— but,  above  all.^the  increafe  ot' 
luxury,  and  of  our  public  taxes  and 
debts. 


Thefe  reflections,  which  are  contrafted 
with  the  ftate  of  population  in  other 
countries,  and  with  the  caufes  of  this  tlil- 
fercnce,  Ihewing  that  they  are  peculiar 
to  this  country,  exhibit  a  gloomy  picture 
indeed  1 

The  remaining  part  of  this  pamphlet 
is  the  Appendix,  which  gives  a  general 
account  of  the  objections  made  by  Mr 
iiden  to  the  preceding  articles,  and  an 
examination  of  the  arguments  by  which 
he  endeavoured  to  ellablilh  them.  A 
complete  view  of  thofe  objections,  an4i 
the  remarks  made  on  them,  can  only  be 
obtained  from  a  periifd  of  the  W'ork  it- 
felf  ;  fuflice  it,  thertfo*^e,  to  ex'.riCt  forne 
few  of  the  concluiions  here  made.  And, 
firft,  notwdthftandm.g  the  great  ii.cieuic 
of  houfes  in  London,  Dr  V  ice  thiiiks  k 
has  been  more  populous  than  it  i.  at  nre- 
fent. 


“  I  have  obftrved  in  the  preceding 
Eflay,  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
ever  London  was  more  popuiou.‘  at  the 
Revolution  than  it  is  now.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  as 
given  from  the  hearth-book?  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Petty  in  1687  ;  and  in  London,  Mid- 
diefex,  and  Weftminftcr,  as  given  by  Dr 
Davenant  in  1690  ;  compared  with  the 
accounts  now  kept  by  the  furveyors  of 
the  houfe  duties,  gives  a  direct  and  poft- 
tive  proof  of  this.  And  it  is  confirmed 
by  a  comparifon  of  the  annual  average  of 
burials  within  the  bills  of  morality,  for 
five  years  before  the  Revolution  with 
the  average  for  llu*  fame  number  of  years 
at  prefetil. — Mr  Eden  has  objected  only 
to  the  laft  of  thefe  arguments ;  and,  in 
order  to  overthrow  it,  he  compare* 
the  annual  average  of  burials  for  fif. 
teen  years  before  Uie  Revolution  (w  lbch 
was  21,657),  with  the  annual  average  for 
feventeen  years  ending  in  1778,  which 
was  22^763.  Here  a  remark  jud  mads 


niiift  be  repeated.  This  is  one  of  the  What  renders  this  a  confideratlon yet 
cafes  in  which  averages  for  long  terms  more  rnortifying  is,  that  it  appears  from 
prove  nothing.  London,  after  the  fire  in  the  preceding  table,  that  diiringthe  wars 
l606  rofe  from  its  ruins  with  great  im-  which  began  in  1740  and  1755»  trade 
provcments,  and  increafed  very  faft  ;  and,  went  on  uniformly  increafing  ;  and  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  for  which  at  the  end  of  the  laft  war  in  particular,  It 
Mr  Ed  en’s  ave»age  is  taken,  two  of  the  was  rifen  to  its  higheft  pitch,  and  muft 
principal  pariftie?  in  Weftminftcr,  namely,  have  brought  in  a  very  large  favourable 
St  Janaes  and  St  Anne,  w^ere  not  included  balance,  which  contributed  to  replace  the 
in  the  bills.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  treafure  carried  oiit,  kept  money  at  a 
fecond  period,  London  appears  to  have  moderate  intereft,  and  enabled  govern- 
been  decreafmg.  For  five  years,  at  the  ment  to  profccute  the  war  with  vigour, 
beginning  of  il,  or  from  1762101769,  and  to  finilb  it  with  dignity  and  honour, 
the  annual  average  cf  burials  v  a*^  25,084  The  reverfe,  in  every  refpeiiit,  is  true  of 
For  the  five  years  ending  in  1772,  it  was  the  prefent  war.  It  appears,  that  the  firft 
31,950 ;  and  for  five  years  ending  in  1778,  approaches  of  it  have  operated  on  our 
It  was  20,835- — It  is,  therefore,  only  the  trade  like  t\\c  grafp  of  death  ;  and  that 
average  at  the  end  of  thefe  two  periods  now,  inftead  of  bringing  in,  as  our  trade 
that  furnllhcb  any  evidence  in  the  prefent  ufed  to  do,  a  conftant  fupply  of  irca- 
queftion.  ‘  f'lrc  in  return  for  our  manufa<5tures,  it  U 

'  “  It  is  again  objeded,  that  Pancras  continually  carrying  out  our  treafure,  and 
and  Marybone,  two  of  the  moft  populous  uniting  wdth  the  demands  of  foreigners 
pariihes  in  London,  are  not  included  in  from  our  funds,  and  the  expcnce  of  ar- 
tbe  bills. — In  anfwer  to  this,  it  is  enough  mies  in  diftant  countries,  in  draining  and 
to  fay,  that  there  were  at  the  Revolution  impoveriOiing  us. 

twelve  other  parilhes  omitted  ;  and  that  “  It  will  be  alked,  bow  it  comes  to 
thefe  omifiiojis,  together  with  the  omif-  paf?,  that  a  ftate  of  affairs  fo  detrimental 
fions  of  the  burials  among  difienters,  is  not  more  ftU  in  a  diminution  of  the  re- 
nuift,  probably,  have  occafioned  them  venue  ;  in  an  unfavourable  courfe  of  fo- 
much  greater  deficiencies  in  the  bills  than  reign  exchanges ;  and  in  a  fcarcity  of  calh, 
cxilt  now.  In  thefe  twelve  parilbes  there  attended  with  difficulty  in  railing  money 
were  buried  in  the  years  immediately  by  public  loans. — The  anfwer  to  this  en- 
lucceeding  thofe  in  which  they  were  taken  quiry  is  obvious.  Difirefs  has  not  yet 
into  the  bills,  50C0  annually.  In  Pancras  forced  us  to  any  great  retrenchment  of 
and  Marybone,  the  annual  burials  for  ten  luxury  ;  and  the  exertions  of  the  war,  the 
years,  ending  in  1772,  were  1041.  See  profits  of  contracts,  and  the  fuccefs  of  rcr 
Treatife  on  Re vertionary  Payments,  page  cruifers,  have  enriched  many  individuals, 
204.  3d  edit. — It  is,  therefore,  of  little  and  occafioned  an  extraordinary  expend!- 
confequence  in  the  prefent  enquiry,  that  ture,  which  has  kept  up  the  revenue.  Re- 
thefe  two  parifhes  are  out  of  the  bills.—  mittances  of  balances  due  to  our  mer- 
The  increafe  of  buildings  has,  by  no  chants  withdravving  from  trade;  the  fa!e 
means,  been  confined  to  them.  It  has  of  French  fygars,  and  other  prize  goods 
extended  itfelf  to  moft  of  the  principal  abroad  ;  and  the  fubfcriplions  of  forcign- 
parilbes  within  the  bills;  and  yet  the  era  to  our  loans,  have  prevented  the  courfe 
fiiimber  of  burials  is  confiderably  lower  of  exchange  from  becoming  unfavourahic. 
than  it  was  when  this  increafe  begun.—  The  high  intereft  given  by  government 
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It  is  often  faid  that  the  great  men  in 
oppofltion  want  to  force  themleives  into 
]}t)wer.  But  it  in  fcarcely  poflible  they 
ihould  be  lo  foolilli.— Involved  in  a  molt 
expenfive  and  hazardous  conteft  with  two 
cf  thr  firft  powers  in  Europe — furround- 
ing  nations  hoilile  tons  in  a  degree  which 
leaves  us  not  a  friend,  or  even  a  weU- 
wifher  anaong  them — a  confidcrablc  part 
pf  our  ftrength  torn  from  us,  and  con¬ 
verted  agamft  us — our  refourccs  mort¬ 
gaged  beyond  the  hope  or  pcflibihty  of 
redemption— a  dcbafmg  and  wafteful  luxu¬ 
ry  deftroying  public  virtue,  and  pr<» 
ducing  a  dillipation  and  venality  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  and  an  extravagance  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  money,  which  w^ere 
never  equalled — and,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
monitroua  debt  prefltng  us,  and  increaling 
rapidly,  without  any  o?her  fupport  than 
a  frail  credit,  which  the  firft  rifalter  v^r 
panic  may  break.  In  fuch  circuxitanccs, 
wonderful  finuft  be  that  ambition  which 
can  render  the  management  of  jiir  affairs 
an  objedt  of  conttniioo»  No  riieiny  of 
our  prefent  minifters  can  vifij  vhern  a 
greater  piiiiiflirnent,  than  their  continu* 
ance  in  po’wer  to  cordu^t  ^he  wai  a  few 
year?,  muff  prove.  Mr  Edea,  iridv.vd, 
thi'iks  they  mav  fucoerd,  and  are  ftill 
a’olf  to  ext  »v  a.r  Ai  a  jpn^^uie  of  un- 
pii  il'  leJ  i crTineiu  and  danger,  he 

has  undertaken  to  give  us  comfort.  He 
cxnoits  us,  taking  things  as  ^he  authors 
of  ocr  dJlrcue-  have  inaJe  them,  to  pro- 
ieci  le  the  war  with  vigour,  afluring  ua 
that  wc  have  not  up(>:i  us  any  fvmptoms 
or  lieciy  which  fhoutd  diilourage  us; 
that  we  can  bear  much  morc>  and  have 
Hill  fiiiEcicnt  rcfources  ictt. — Entertain¬ 
ing  other  apprehenfionr-,  I  have  taken 
another  courfe.  T  le  difTcrence  between 
us  is  great  ;  btft  there  is  nne  circumllancc 
attending  it,  which,  if  I  have  been  mif¬ 
fed,  will  give  me  fomt  come  comfort. — 
My  rcpi  elent.ttioos  w'il!  not  be  much  re* 
gardctl  ;  or  if  they  llioitld,  they  can  do 
harm  only  by  putting  the  nation  too 
much  on  its  guard,  and  leading  it  to  mea- 
furea  for  recovering  peace,  and  prefer viog 
its  exiftence,  which  the  neceliiiy  of  its 
affairs  does  not  require.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  Mr  Eden’s  weight  in  the  ftate,  and  his 
abilities,  command  attention  ;  and  the 
couniel  he  gives  wilid'»c  followe<i.  Siionld 
jt,  therefore,  happen  thn  he  i«  wrong, 
and  that  our  firnation  is  perilous  in  the 
degree  I  have  reprefented,  he  has  been 
urging  U3  towards  a  precipice,  aftd  the 


conftquences  may  prove  fatal. — In  this 
refpe<^i,  we  arc  like  two  perfons  who  oh- 
ferve  a  friend  heavily  burdened  plunging 
into  a  deep  water,  one  of  whom,  belie* 
ving  that  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  com¬ 
bat  danger,  calls  upon  him  to  come  back: 
and  the  other,  believing  the  contrary,  ad* 
vifes  him  to  go  on.  If  ht  takes  the  for¬ 
mer  advice,  he  will,  at  worft,  be 
ever  cautious :  Bu*  if  he  takes  the  latter 
advice,  and  (hould  find  himfcif  deceived, 
he  will  lof:  his  lift. 

“  Auet  all — Did  I  apprehend  that  we 
were  in  a  fiMiatioo  which  -idmiited  of  no 
retreat,  I  lliould,  hovyever  I  might  lament 
the  miicondud  which  has  brought  us  to 
it,  think  myftit  bound  to  be  fi  cnt.  But 
our  circumffances  are  not.  I  hope,  fo  def- 
perare.  A  retreat  is,  probably,  ftill  prac* 
n'cable  by  the  fame  meafure  whicu  wonJd 
ceriamly  have  laved  us  not  long  ago — by 
wdthdr-^wing  from  that  country  w'here  all 
our  iroubies  have  originated  ;  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  colonies  that  blefling,  which 
we  are  employing  our  armies  to  force 
from  them,  but  which  every  country  va¬ 
lues  above  all  bleflings,  and  the  lofg  o£ 
which  we  ourfelves  are  now  deprecating 
as  the  grealeft  calamity  that  can  be  the 
confequence  of  our  prefent  difficulties.’’ 

Parson  AGE  House  :  >4  iVbW.  By 
a  Young  Lady.  In  a  Series  of  LeiterSm 
a  •vols  i%mo,  Je^jued*  Maegowan^ 
London. 

This  Novel  is  faid  to  be  written  by  a 
lady,  and,  as  flic  informs  us  in  an 
advertifement  prefixed,  her  firft  perfor¬ 
mance.  On  both  thefe  accounts,  it  is 
doiibthfi  entitled  to  all  the  candid  indul¬ 
gence  which  criticifin,  confiffent  with  the 
rules  of  jnltice,  can  poffibly  afford.  Tho* 
we  ffiall  not,  therefore,  fo  far  ft  rain  our 
complaifance,  as  to  fay  that  this  perfor¬ 
mance  can  boaft  of  that  perfed  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  heart  which  appears 
in  Clarifla,  or  Sir  C.  Grandifon,  or  the 
illimitable  humour  of  Tom  Jones  and 
Jofrph  Andrew*^,  we  flnll  readily  acknow*. 
ledge  ih\i  the  PaTonage  lloufe  is  pofftr* 
fed  of  no  inconfiderable  ftiare  of  real  me¬ 
rit,  as  it  is  written  In  an  cafy  and  unaf- 
ftded  llile,  abounds  in  good  and  virtcoua 
fentiments,  and  conveys  fome  iifcfnl  lef- 
fons  of  inftrudion.  The  incidents,  tho’ 
not  numerous,  are  natural  ;  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  perfons  concerned,  in  general, 
well  fupporled  ;  and  the  flory  fufficicnily 
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interefting  to  engage  tbf  attention,  with¬ 
out  too  deeply  affi:<5lir!g  the  hearts  and 
paffioni  of  ii9  readers. 

Without  entering  into  an  analyfis  of  the 
fable,  which  the  nature  of  our  Review 
will  not  give  iis*  room  or  leifiire  todifcuft», 
we  ftiall,  in  fupport  of  our  opinion,  Uy 
before  our  readers  one  of  the  letters  : 

Mf/s  Whitmore  to  Mifs  Bentley,  at 
Hacket  tun. 

Rofemouni, 

I  arrived  here  about  (ix  o’clock  yef- 
day  evening;  you  who  know  my  ufual 
fpirits  and  fondnefs.for  travelling,  will 
r.ot,  when  I  teil  you  they  did  not  fail  me, 
imagine  I  waa  much  laiigued  with  my 
fhort  journey  :  my  dear  Caroline  and  Mr 
Hilton  received  me  with  every  mark  of  a 
hneere  ple&fure.  But  my  happinefs  was 
TTuich  damped,  by  obftrv.ng  on  the  coun- 
^  tenance  of  the  former,  what  fhe  in  vahi 
attempted  to  fhake  off:  (lie  was  (contra¬ 
ry  to  her  ufual  cuftom)  frequently  abfent, 
nor  could  the  attention  of  her  friend,  or 
the  fprightly  failles  of  Godfrey,  prevent 
thefe  reveries  from  repeatedly  occurring. 

“  When  we  retired  to  reft  I  tenderly 
inquired  the  caufc — 

“  Your  fiifpicmns  were  juft,  my  dear 
Fanny  (faid  fhc),  my  too  fuiceptiblc  heart 
feels  more  than  i  dare  exprefs  to  any  one 
beOdes  yourlelf.  About  three  weeks  ago 
we  were  invited  to  a  ball,  given  by  Sir 
William  Clair  on  his  return  from  mak¬ 
ing  the  grand  tour.  I'hc  company  was 
very  numerous  and  brilliant :  and  though 
there  were  many  ladies  prefent,  much  fii- 
perior  tt)  me  in  rank  and  beauty,  Sir 
William  unfortunately  fixed  his  attention 
on  me;  and  would  have  engaged  me  for 
bis  partner  for  the  evening,  but  J  had  pre- 
engaged  myfelf  to  Godfrey  ;  however,  he 
entreated  me  to  walk  a  minuet  with  him, 
with  which  requeft  I  complied.  He  came 
the  next  morning  to  enquire  after  my 
health  ;  and  as  he  is  pretty  intimate  with 
Godfrey,  he  called  two  or  three  times  in 
the  courfc  of  that  week  on  one  pretence 
or  other  ;  his  behaviour  to  me  was  ex¬ 
tremely  particular  ;  my  father  obferved 
his  growing  attachment  with  pleafure, 
but  mv  feelings  on  the  occalion  were 
far  different.  When  one  morning,  as 
Godfrey,  myfelf,  and  fome  neighbouring 
gjentlemcn  and  ladies,  were  returning  from 
a  review,  which  had  juft  been  exhibited 
a  few  miles  diftance,  I  faw  Sir  W.  Clair’s 
carriage  driving  out  of  the  avenue  that 
leads  to  cur  houfe.  My  father  met  us  at 


the  door,  and  with  a  fmilingcountenance 
told  me  apart,  to  his  clofet,  for  that  he 
Jiad  fomething  of  confcquencc  to  com* 
municate  to  me. 

“  My  fears  too  faithfully  prefaged  the 
unwelcome  intelligence,  he  led  me  to  a 
feat,  and  then  bt-gan  : 

My  dear  Caroline,  you  know  with 
what  an  anxious  tendernelsl  have  wat  ii. 
ed  over  your  education  ;  and  how  car- 
neftly  I  have  endeavoured  to  inftii  into 
your  mind  the  beft  principles  ;  vou  have 
hitherto  inltanccd  your  gratitude,  by 
the  ftrideft  attention  to  my  precepts, 
and  have  aniwered  my  every  expectation. 
Judge  then  of  the  pleafure  1  received 
when  Sir  William  Clair  came  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  beg  my  permiffion  to  addrefs  you, 
if  your  afFedions  were  unengaged,  I 
thought  I  could  anfwer  for  my  Caroline, 
and  afiured  him  my  will  had  ever  been  the 
guide  of  your  actions,  and  that  in  iliis  in- 
ft  ince  I  could  anfwer  for  your  obedience, 
fince  you  could  have  no  objfition  to  an 
offer  every  way  fo  generous  and  fuitable.’^ 

I  was  for  fome  moments  filent ;  the 
extreme  agitation  of  my  mind  prevented 
my  reply  ;  at  Uft  I  fummoned  up  rcfolu- 
lion  enough  to  exclaim: 

“  1  am  convinced,  Sir,  that  the  firft 
wifli  of  your  heart  is  for  my  happinefi, 
and  that  you  will  not,  when  I  tell  you  Sir 
Williac^  Clair  can  never  be  the  man  of 
my  choice,  perfift  in  defiling  me  to  give 
my  hand  where  my  heart  muft  ever  bean 
alien.^’  “  What  objeiflion  can  you  pob 
fibly  have  to  Sir  William?  Is  he  not  young, 
handfome,  amiable,  and  of  a  moft  unex¬ 
ceptionable  charadier  ?  You  know,  my 
dear  girl,  I  readily  acquiefeed  in  your  de¬ 
termination  of  difmilling  Lord  M— —  and 
the  Honourable  Mr  R— — ,  becaufe  I 
would  not  give  yon  room  to  think  I  wilh- 
ed  to  faciifice  my  child  where  fortune 
W'’a8  the  oi'ly  recommendation  ;  but  here 
the  cafe  is  widely  different,  and  I  am 
perfiiadcd  you  will  foon  think  fo:  Sir 
William  intends  dining  here  to  morrov/, 
and  I  hope  you  will  give  him  fuch  a  re¬ 
ception  1  wifh  you,  and  his  merits  de¬ 
mands.  If  you  do  not,  I  fiiall  think  yoti 
have  Tome  latent  caufe  for  your  obftinacy, 
and  if  you  have  engaged  yourfelf  without 
my  confent  (continued  he,  raifing  h:s 
v;)ice),  you  know  my  fentiments  on  th.it 
head,  and  they  are  unchangeable.^’ 

“  A  fervant  entering  to  inform  him  a 
gentleman  waited  below  to  fpeak  with 
him  prevented  any  farther  converfatioa  at 
that  lime.  He  had  fcarcely  left  the  ruoia 
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1  faw  Edmund  Waldgrove  crofs  the 
court  yard  ;  he  bowed  to  me  as  I  fat  at 
the  window,  io  I  could  not  well  be  denied 
(efpecially  as  vve  had  become  pretty  in¬ 
timate  by  meeting  frequently  at  Mr  Har- 
land’s,  where  he  had  been  on  a  vifu  fomc 
lime  before)  ;  he  feemed  little  Icfs  agita¬ 
ted  than  myfelf ;  he  came  to  take  leave  of 
UJ,  ad  he  faid  he  fliould  qviii  England  ra* 
ther  fuddenly.  The  emotions  this  inteU 
ligefice  caufed  in  my  mind  were  too  vi- 
lihle;  they  burft  forth  into  teard.  Some 
ftw  words  efcaped  exprelfive  <  f  my  feel¬ 
ings.  He  appeared  traniported  with  joy; 
his  countenance  refumed  its  wonted 
chearfulnefs;  he  threw  himfelf  at  my 
feet,  confefled  the  ftrongell  affedion  for 
me,  and  faid  that  nothing  but  the  dispa¬ 
rity  of  our  fiirtunes  could  have  prevented 
him  from  luing  for  fome  return  to  a  paf- 
lion  fo  violent  as  that  his  heart  had  long 
felt  for  me.  Oh  heavens  1  Fanny,  this 
4'oft  feene  was  too  much  for  my  torn 
heart  to  bear;  the  certainty  of  his  loving 
me  with  an  affedion  equal  to  my  own, 
was  a  balfam  to  his  wounds, [in  fpitc  of  the 
prudent  refolutions  I  have  a  thoufand 
times  made  in  his  ablence:  I  faid  more 
than  on  recollcdion  1  could  reconcile  to 
my  own  notions  of  duty.  He  wan  pref- 
fing  to  his  lips  my  hand  w’et  with  tears, 
when  my  father  entered  the  room  with  a 
glow  of  indignation  on  his  checks. 

“  And  it  is  to  your  arts.  Sir,  (faid  he, 
turning  lo  Edmund),  I  am  to  impute  my 
daughter’s  obftinacy  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
pofals  I  this  morning  laid  before  lier  : 
but  knowMbat  tho*  you  may  have  fofar  io- 
finnated  yourfelf  into  the  aflfedions  of  an 
inexperienced  girl,  as  to  make  her  forget¬ 
ful  of  what  the  owes  to  her  family,  you 
will  not  find  it  fo  eafy  a  talk  to  prevail 
over  the  prudence  of  a  parent  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  his  child  :  1  will  take  care 
that  in  future  you  find  no  expedient  to 
fee  or  hear  from  each  other.” 

“  Thofe  precautions,  Sir,  (replied  the 
noble  youth)  are  unneceflary  ;  1  confer*  I 
have  loved  your  amiable  daughter  ever 
fincc  1  became  acquainted  with  her  vir¬ 
tues  ;  but  mine  is  a  generous,  not  a  wea^ 
p^iffion  ;  it  prompts  me  rather  to  fetk  the 
good  of  its  object  than  my  own  gratifica¬ 
tion  ;  finding  it  unconquerable,  1  formed 
the  delign  of  leaving  England,  and  lliis 
'veek  engaged  rnyielt  to  attend  L  rJ 
G**  on  his  travels:  I  lliall  fet  out  for 
London  in  three  days  time,  and  came  this 
nioriong  to  take  leave  of  a  family  whofe 
•ivilitics  1  am  grateful  for,  and  whefe 


opinion  I  wifh  ever  to  retain.  A  heart 
fraught  with  too  much  fenlibility  is  a 
misfortune  to  its  poflVlTor ;  to  that  caufc 
you.  Sir,  muft  impute  my  conduct  this 
morning,  not  to  art  or  delign,  which  my 
nature  ahhore.” 

“  My  father  appeared  foftened  ;  he 
feeitied  difpofed  to  pardon  us:  but  it  is 
ftrange  we  fh.nild  f>mctimes  take  more 
pains  to  fiipprefs  a  good  inclination  ihair 
would  F-Tve  to  refiit  a  bad  one.  “  You  are 
perfectly  right,  young  rn?n(l'aid  be)  ;  ab- 
fence  and  refolution  are  the  only  remeiesd 
for  an  ill-placed  pafhon.  You  have  my  bcH: 
wiflies  for  your  fucctfs  in  life:  merit  uni¬ 
ted  with  good  parts  feld(»m  fails  to  make 
its  way.”  Edmund  bowed  without  fpeak- 
ing,  ami  retired,  calling  at  me  a  look  of 
mingled  tendernefs  and  forrow.  That 
lock,  good  heavens !  it  more  tiun  a 
thoufand  words.  The  moment  the  door 
clofcd  I  burft  into  tears.  If  a  ftnfe  of 
honour  can  do  fo  much,  faid  I,  ought  not 
gratitude  and  duty  blended  to  do  more.’’ 

“  Yes,  Sir,  1  am  yours,  difpofe  of  me 
as  you  think  beft  ;  1  will  endeavour  to  be 
all  you  with  me.”  My  father  wept,  pref- 
fed  my  hands,  and  retired  without  fpeak» 
ing. 

“  When  we  met  at  dinner,  I  afTumed 
as  coiiipoftd  a  countenance  as  pciTible^ 
but  my  heart  and  look*  were  far  from 
cortefponding.  Sir  W’illiam  came  tiie 
r^xt  day,  and  I  endeavoured  to  receive 
him  in  a  manner  that  fhnulfl  give  rny  la¬ 
ther  every  rcafon  to  think  1  w'as  fincere  in 
the  profellioni  I  made  the  day  before  ;  he 
feemed  much  obliged  by  rny  compliance, 
and  has  ever  fincc  bcliavrd  to  me  with 
incrcafing  tendernefs.” 

“  Here  the  dear  girl  ceafed  fpcahlrig, 
ar.d  now  permit  me  lo  lay  alide  my  peu^ 
as  I  have  performed  the  promil'e  I  made 
when  I  left  Hackerton,  of  writing  to  you 
letters  cf  the  fame  Icnpth,  and  in  the 
fem.c  prolix  ftilc  with  thole  1  uled  to  fend 
my  dear  Caroline,  when  I  was  deprived 
of  her  loved  fociety  I  will  conlinuc  to 
relate  to  you  every  ir.inute  circumftance 
that  attends  the  fate  of  our  fweet  lutfer- 
ing  friend,  as  I  kncAv  how  much  your 
fcclicg  .heart  fympalhifes  with  her;  and 
that  vou  are,  from  thirfe  letters  of  l.er’s  I 
have  fnewM  you,  pretiy  well  acquainted 
with  the  amiable  Waldgrove  family,, God¬ 
frey  t&c.  B.it  a  prupos  ofGodfiey.i  ibli;:--: 
I  ought  not  to  let  hon  pafs  t)y  inuHoiced  r 
and  1  now  tell  you  that  he  exceeds,  ii\ 
point  cf  perfbn,  the  di-l'crio^ion  C  irolitie 
gave  me  of  him  ar.d  Ivia  ta.U'nl'i  la  con  vet- 
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fAtion  do  jufticc  to  her  encomiums,  we  to  which,  by  way  of  deferl,  he  has  fub- 
laugh,  ling,  and  chat  together  by  the  joined  i’ornc  imitations  of  the  Greek  and 
hour.  He  has  claimed  my  promife  of  Latin  cladic'?.  The  verfes  on  Dreams;  on 
friendflh‘!f)j  and  was  it  not  for  the  gloom  I  Caprice,  to  Mr  Anfty  ;  the  Pepper  box 
fometimes  fee  flude  the  face  of  Caroline,  and  Salt-cellar,  a  fable,  a!!  well  written, 
1  think  we  fhould  be  as  happy  a  little  cir-  have  appeared  in  other  collections,  and 
cle  as  any  I  know.  Sir  William  Clair  conrequently  flood  the  teft  ofcriticifm:  we 
comes  every  day,  as  you  will  naturally  ihali  therefore  fsy  no  more  of  them,  but 
fuppofe  without  my  telling  you.  In  my  that  they  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
opinion,  he  is  hahdfome,  and  very  agree-  this  colieClion. 

.able.  Caroline  efttem?^  but  I  fear  will  Of  what  our  author  calls  h\^  Hiim'iTous 
never  love  him :  a  cold  word  that,  Poems,  the  Fire-fide,  and  the  Hobby- 

Kate,  to  tie  people  together  for  life :  may  h^  rle  for  the  Gout,  are  much  the  beft. 
tliat  never  be  my  matrimonial  chain;  With  regard  to  fomc  of  thefe,  there  is, 
Caroline  has  dcGred  me  not  to  mention  we  cannot  help  obferving,  an  impropriety 
the  fracas  between  Edmund  and  Mr  Hil-  in  the  epitlict.  The  Card  to  Hymen, 
ton  to  Mr  Godfrey.  1  hive  promifed,  though  pretty  and  poetical,  cannnot  be 
and  will  keep  my  word  inviolably.  ^  called  humorous  ;  the  verfes  on  the  Ufc 
“  On  a  review  of  what  I  have  written,  and  Abu fe  of  Cards  are  rather  fcrioiis; 
I  perceive  that  1  took  my  leave  of  you  on  and  the  fable  of  the  Shepherd  ann  Kid 
the  other  fide  of  the  paper.  You  will  lay  much  too  melancholy  to  fall  under  that  de- 
that  my  letters  like  rriy  vifits  to  you,  are  nomination.  The  imitations  from  the 
generally  long  ones,  andyct  1  ufually  turn  Greek  and  Latin  poets  fliew  the  claflica! 
back,  after  having  bade  you  adieu,  for  taftc  and  erudition  of  the  writer,  at  the 
lomeihing  or  other  I  happen  to  forget,  fame  time  that  his  happy  allufions  to  mo. 
kemember  my  duty,  refpcClt,  &c.  where  dern  manners  and  circumftances  give 
due,  and  believe  that  1  am  ever  your  af-  them  the  air  of  originals.  Jlis  Parody  of 
feCtiooate  coufin.  .  Horace's  Integer  Vitae,  &c.  is  excellent; 

Frances  Whitmore."  and  the  Delicate  Lover  is  much  luperior 
This  fpecimen  may  give  our  readers  an  epigram  of  Martial  from  which  it 

idea  of  the  author's  llile  and  manner,  and  taken. 

will  probably  induce  them  to  give  the  Thia  coIIe£iion  is,  upon  the  whole,  ae 
whole  a  kind  and  impartial  pcrofal.  C.  ^'grcoable  a  farrago  as  have  met  with 

tor  fome  time  pail.  We  hope  the  elegant 
Ruph^ofyne  :  or,  Amufements  on  the  Road  ingenious  author  will  have  health  and 
of  Life  *  By  the  Author  of  the  Spiritual  l^hure  to  give  us  (the  fooner  the  bet* 
Quixote.  Fol  IL  Zvo.  is.  d 6.  fewed.  another  volum»e,  from  which  we  ftiall 
Dudfiey,  London;  ptomife  ourfclves  no  little  entertainment. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Spiritual  To  our  Co  rukspon  dents. 

quisote  •*  has  here  prelented  the  Marb.got's  Refolves  contain  in- 

public  svith  a  very  agreeable  little  volume  fi„uations  a  little  tt.o  acrin'ioiiious  towards  the 
of  poems  on  various  fubjet^s.  J  he  inoif*  wcek-fpirited  chainpions  ot  our  eftabliilKed 
putable  marks  of  original  genius,  cafy  church  ;  we  fnall  therefore  take  the  liberty  to 
numbers,  with  a  fund  of  pleafantry  and  foften  a  few  of  the  mod  oflenlive  cxprclTIons  in 
good  liumeur,  run  through  the  whole  col-  his  paper. 

ledion.  We  are  obliged  for  many  of  A.  C.’s  Verfes  to  Mr  J.  R.  are  tolerable  ;  but 
them  to  the  poetical  fociety  at  Bath  Eaf-  wc  beg  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  revife 
ton,  where  the  author  has,  w^e  fuppofe,  diem  carefully,  as  there  are  feveral  lines  that 
been  frequently  crowned  with  the  myrtle  require  amendment.  -But  why  did  not  Mr 
.wreath,  a  reward  infinitely  fuperior  to  ^  pay  his  po  age  .  w  r  r 

any  pru.fe  wivxh  Reviewers  can  beftow  ^  Dumhrto,,  “l.as  f.vo„nJ  u.s 

Upon  him.  The  autnor  lias  thougut  pro-  with  a  few y/7>«^/y  hints  for  the  improvement 
per,  for  reaions  belt  known  to  him. elf,  to  yf  publication  ;  and  this  kind  monitor  has 
divide  his  poetical  entertainment  into  alfo  tranfmitted  to  v.s,  with  the  fame  gencrciii 
four  courfes,  the  Mifcellaneous,  the  Epi^  defign  no  doubt,  a  couple  of  poetical  pieces, 
grammatical,  the  Humorotis,  and  Elegiac  whxh  he  has  •ve^y  v7odcJi!y  tranferibed  fro^ 

- ;  Dean  Swift’s  Mifcellanics!— Away  with 

^  An  entertaining  novel,  generally  aitribu"  defpicable  pbgiarids ! 
red  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Craves.  '  X.  in  cur  next. 


